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A MERRIE MAY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


You like someone 


You like somebody 
You will love to sell 


Someone 
and 


PHS tet man is reading, Somebody 





HE guy at the whee! 
Of the automobile 

Is madder than mad can 
make him, 

For he’s tried a whole week 

To make his fare speak, 





Is reading, is reading, A witty, clever novel conceit And say where he’d like him 
This little man is reading By Porter Emerson Browne to take him. 
The novel of the day. “Someone and Somebody” UT the gent in the rear 


Can’t talk and can’t hear 
And really it isn’t so odd he 
Has forgotten his wife, 
The war and all strife, 
For he’s reading 


SOMEONE 
AND SOMEBODY 


caused more talk when it ran as 
a serial in McClure’s than any 
continued story we have pub- 
lished in several years. People 
liked it because it was honestly 
different. Its gaiety won them, 
and its quaint philosophy, its 
sparkle and its modernity. It is 
something new in fiction. How sel- 
dom we editors find that!— Editor 
McClure’s Magazine. 


Unmindful that an anchor, 
An anchor, an anchor, 
Unmindful that an anchor 


Has caught him in its sway. 


He is reading 
Someone and Somebody 








EE the Burglar. He is read- 
ing a Book. The Story has 
Arrested his Attention. Yes, the 
Lamp is smoking and the Golf 
Club and the Rolling Pin are at 
the Door. But the Burglar wots 
not. Would he rather go to Jail 
than stop reading? Oh, yes in- 
deed, because he has just come 
to Chapter 21 in Someone and 
Somebody. 


The Policeman: “He 
stopped all the traffic at 
Broadway and Forty-second 
Street while he finished a 
chapter, your Honor.” 


The Judge: “And what 
might the book be?” 


The Policeman: “It’s 
called Someone and Some- 
body, your Honor.” 


The Judge: “Discharged! 
I read it myself and was so}) | 
absorbed I couldn’t ever] AQ 
hear the low filing of the 
caveat, or the soft squash 
of the indictment.” 


EE the Lady with the 

pretty Face. She has a 
Grouch. And why, pray? 
Do you not see? She has 
on her Opera Cloak! But 
Friend Husband is dead to 
the World. Nine o'clock! 
The taxi is at the door! 
What’s it to him? He be- 
gan Someone and Some- 
body whilst waiting for 
Wife. She might as well 
take off her Opera Cloak 
and go back to her Knitting 
There'll be no Show to- 


The Prisoner—keeps on 
saying nothing. 





ft 4 Beautiful Jacket by 
Me | McMein. Illustrations by 
Underwood. $1.35 net 


The Bobbs-Merrill 


ompany 
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WAYSIDE FLOWERS OF SUMMER 
BY HARRIET L. KEELER 


Author of “Our Nat!ve Trees,” “Our Native Shrubs,” ““Our Early Wild Flowers” 
Miss Keeler’s new book includes those flowers and herbaceous plants that 


bloom along Northern roadsides in July and August. 


The plants described 


are those the wayfarer will most likely meet whether he goes on foot or by 
motor, the plants that are part and parcel of summer life, that surround the 


vacationist at every turn. 


The book makes a most charming addition to the 


interest of a motor trip or, in fact, to any excursion that takes one along the 


country roads. 


With colored plates and 124 half-tones and line-drawings. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.65 net 


THE JOYOUS ART OF GARDENING 
By Frances DuNCAN 
Illustrated $1.75 net 


“An invaluable guide to gardening for those 
who must do the work themselves without calling 
in a landscape architect or employing a professional 
gardener.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

“An illustrated, practical, and convenient com- 
pendium of garden knowledge for the owner of the 
small place, elementary enough for the beginner 
and still of value to those who have had consid- 
erable experience in laying out and caring for 
gardens.”—Philadelphia Press. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENSIN AMERICA 
By Louise SHELTON 
With more than 170 photographs and 16 
full-page color reproductions $5.00 net 
“A pure delight, a book for every day of the 
year, a thing of beauty. . . . Indeed, the volume 
comes at the right time, when the att of gardening 


has attained its true place in our scheme of liv- 
ing."—New York Tribune. 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN AMERICA 
WHEN, WHERE, WHaT TO PLANT—WITH 


OTHER GARDENING SUGGESTIONS 
By LovIsE SHELTON 
Profusely i!lustrated $2.00 net 


THE WELL-CONSIDERED GARDEN 


By Mrs. Francis Kroc, President Wom- 


en’s National Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Association 





BASEBALL 


INDIVIDUAL PLay AND TEAM PLAY IN 
DETAIL 

By W. J. Crarke, Head Coach Princeton 
"Varsity Baseball Team, and FREDERICK 
T. Dawson, Captain Princeton Baseball 


Team, 1911. Illustrated. $1.00 net 

Connie Mack says: “It is one of the most 
complete books of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished, and my advice would be that any player 
who is taking up baseball should not be without 
this book.” 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 


By MicHaret C. Murpuy. Edited by 
Epwarp R. BusHNELL. - With an Intro- 
duction by R. Tarr McKenzie, Professor 
of Physical Education, University of 
Pennsylvania 

With 32 illustrations $1.00 net 
“No athlete will quite dare to begin his prepa- 


ration for a race without a thorough knowledge of 
what Michael C. Murphy advises.”—Boston Herald. 


CAMP CRAFT 
MopERN PRACTICE AND EQUIPMENT 
By Warren H. Miter, Editor of Field 
and Stream. With an Introduction by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON and with 
many illustrations $1.50 net 


ON THE TRAIL 


An Ovurtpoor Book For GIRLS 
By Lina BEARD AND ApELIA B. BEARD 
Illustrated $1.25 net 


THE DRY FLY AND FAST WATER 


By Grorce M. L. LABRANCHE $2.00 net 
“So charmingly written that it will prove most 











pe by GERTRUDE JEKYLL ae a = — to dry-fly rename, te pe 
F ; p {BOOKSIL to a who love the great outdoors.”—New 
rofusely illustrated $2.00 net & ee im Vork Times. 
SCRIBNER'S 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 4 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


lp MAGAZIN 
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“The Haunted. | 


Illustrated 


$7 25 


At all 
Booksellers 
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An Earl 


May 109, 





Changes Places 
with a Burglar 


—and both 


“Burglar” a Heart! 


“Click ! somewhere in the bedroom’s gloom”— 

Then met the two Britishers on American 
soil. The one, the Lord Gilleigh of blue 
gentry, in bed, and the other the blinking 
Bill Biffers of a darker gentry—‘“caught in 
the act.” 


A “touching” conference between the two— 
and a change of clothes. Then off goes the 
erstwhile lord to find a haven from a design- 
ing and shrewd wife from across the sea, 
while poor Bill Biffers, the Liverpool Rat, 
stays as “My Lord”—and Milady comes un- 
expectedly from England! 


Into the sacred precincts of a girls’ board- 
ing school wanders our droll tramp lord—and 
finds HER, a winsome young American thing 
about to be betrothed to a florid fool who 
is posing as the Lord Gilleigh. 


And Oh, what mix-ups then!—as there are 
all through that rollicking novel. 


Lend Me Your Name! 
By Francis Perry Elliott 


You'll sing with the droll lord all through 


the book, and you'll sympathize with poor 
Biffers, who has to be husband “pro tem” to 
the lady from whom his noble friend fled. 


And you'll congratulate both on what they 


win and how they win. 


Who ean be more tender in love-making, 


an earl or a burglar? 


R eee LL Yo. 
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THE CENTURY CO., publishers, New York City, — 
z especially recommend the eight new books named below = 
E for summer reading. At all bookstores. - 

INSIDE THE THE STINGY = 


LI NORTA 


GERMAN EMPIRE RECEIVER 
«By Herbert Bayard Swope | By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


The latest story by the author of “Molly Make- 
Believe.” A gay, whimsical tale of a fabulously 
wealthy invalid widow’s interest in a grim young 
doctor, the grim young doctor’s interest in an 
exuberant Norwegian girl with a delightful semi- 
English dialect, and the Norwegian girl’s inter- 
est in them both and nearly everything else in 
the world. IJilustrated. Price $1.00. 


“An invaluable book about the war,” says The 
New York Times. It is a brilliant record of 
observations inside the embattled empire by a 
trained journalist who enjoyed extraordinary op- 


portunities to see and study Germany back 
home. Jilustrated. Price $2.00. 


INSIDE THE 
BRITISH ISLES SLIPPY 


_ By Arthur Gleason _— 


Zs | | By Marie Conway Oemler 
A vivid personal picture of the changes and 


> prospects of change wrought by the war in the A new novelist, with a fresh touch, writing 
= social fabric of Great Britain—a vast, beneficent, about a burglar, a priest, some butterflies, two 
astounding revolution little realized in America. villains,-and Mary Virginia. Into the fabric of 
Price $2.00. the novel is woven a love story of great charm 


and tenderness, and an exciting story of black- 
mail and other villainy. Price $1.35. 


SHORT 
RATIONS -AURORA THE 


By Madeleine Z.’ Doty | aca CENT 





Is Germany starving? Is she threatened with 


a revolution at home? Yes, says the author of | The love story of a Cape Cod woman, with 

“Short Rations,” which is the story of what an | brains, money and a sense of humor, set down 

American woman saw behind the scenes in the | im the supersophisticated Anglo-American colony 

war-stressed Empire, with side-lights on other of Florence. A novel about people worth know- 

phases of the war in several other countries. ing, in an environment worth being taken to. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50. Something fine and wholesome and thoroughly 
enjoyable in modern fiction. Jilustrated. Price 
$1.40. 


WHY MEN 
FIGHT THE DERELICT 
By Bertrand Russell AND OTHER STORIES 


Herein the greatest living English philosopher By Phyllis Bottome 


searches out the deep-lying causes of war in “The Derelict” is about two hours of as bril- 
human nature itself, and sets forth them and a liant reading as has appeared in years. It is a 
remedial mode of living with a clearness love story set in London and a little Cornish sea- 
and simplicity that is proof against misunder- coast town. The remaining half of the book is 
standing, and with a beauty and eloquence short stories with the same dramatic power. 
positively thrilling. Price $1.50. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 
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A Dozen Novels Specially Good for Summer Reading 
Tales of Mystery, Adventure, Humor, the Outdoors, Stories 
of Woman’s Love and Sacrifice, of Men Who Dare and Do 


ooo 
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THE DARK STAR 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Girl Philippa,” 


Thrills, mystery and tense situations crowd the pages of this rousing new romance. 
American hero, an American heroine, a beautiful actress-spy, German and Turkish se 
agents, a mysterious idol and a valuable collection of maps all play leading parts in 
breath-taking tale of the great war. 32 live pictures. $1.50 net. 


etc 
An 
cret 


tnis 


THE MAN NEXT DOOR 
By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “The Magnificent Adventure,” 
Love, humor, politics and a succession of exciting events keep your interest at high pitch 


in this romance of a ranchman, his daughter, and his foreman, who build a_ beautiful 
home in a fashionable and exclusive section of Chicago. Illus. $1.50 net. 


etc. 


AN ALABASTER BOX 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN and FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


How the narrow, provincial viewpoint of the residents of a New England village is changed 
by the girl whom they had mistreated and maligned, 


in spite of her sweetness and her 
efforts to help them. Illus. $1.50 net. 







SHOESTRINGS 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER, 
Author of “Rich Man, Poor Man,” etc. 


What happened when J. Lester Tams, ex-floor- 
walker, cleaned up on war stocks, and attempted 
to break into society at the exclusive Coronada 
Beach. Illus. $1.40 net. 


America has to its credit one 
more great novel, perhaps the 
greatest since “The Scarlet 
Letter.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


SUSAN LENOX 


HER FALL AND RISE 


By 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


No book in recent years has 











MAG PYE 
By THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


aroused such discussion as Author of “Sharrow,” etc. 
this amazing story. “Every- 
one able to lift a finger should 


read it."-—Washington Star. 


While essentially a tale of mystery, “Mag Pye” is 
a fascinating romance of a unique and _ lovable 
little girl, daughter of a drug-addicted artist. In 
teresting throughout and amusing and exciting by 
turns. $1.50 net. 


Two volumes. Cloth $2.50 net 
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Choose Your 
Summer Reading 
From This List 
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ENCHANTMENT 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of ** The Five Barred Gate,’ etc 


There are princesses and stern par- 
ents, an impudent old servant, a 
shrewd parish priest, and dancing, 
smuggling, sentiment and a beauti- 
ful heroine. A romance, told with 
Irish charm and humor, about a 
girl who is made hostage as a 
pledge for her father’s temperance. 
$1.50 net. 


PIPPIN By LAURAE. RICHARDS, Author of “Mrs. Tree,” etc. 


The story of a convict, converted to Christianity, who, after his release, fights his way to an 
honorable place in the world. Humor, pathos and heroism pervade the story. Illus. $1.40 net. 


DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD 
By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE, Author of “The Look of Eagles,” etc. 


A dog story of indescribable charm, telling how the insignificant Runt, only surviving 
puppy of the illustrious Brookfield Roderigo, proved himself true to his blood. Illus. 
$1.35 net. 


McALLISTER’S GROVE 
By MARION HILL, Author of “The Pettison Twins,” etc. 


How Annie Laurie McAllister made the best of a bad bargain, when, after investing her 
last cent in a glowingly-described Florida orange grove, she finds she has been swindled. 
A splendid romance and a striking picture of life among the “poor whites” of the South. 
$1.40 net. 


JOAN 
By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “The Measure of a Man,” etc. 


A graphic picture of life in the coal mines. A romance of the life and love of Joan Darcy, 
and her experiences among the mines during troublesome times. $1.50 net. 


Ready Early in July EDITH WHARTON’S wovt. SUMMER 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 
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BOOKS TO OCCUPY YOUR SUMMER 
HOURS 


Fiction 


THE HORNET’S NEST 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW. 

















This story of what the Whitefield brains and temperament accomplished both 
inside and outside the law, is ingenious and swift-moving, with plenty of unexpected 
twists and turns. Some wonderful sapphires, a packet of papers which to one man 
meant the possibility of rehabilitation, to another a loss of position and good name, 
a very wilful young woman and an ugly scar, help to make the plot exceedingly 
intricate—New York Times. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


LIMPY, the Boy Who Felt Neglected 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


Whoever takes up this book is assured of one of the most delightful glimpses into 
the life and mental operations of the average boy, related without exaggeration and 
always with a fidelity to the subject which could be achieved only by one who like 
the author has wide information gained from direct observation of the habits, virtues, 
faults and the eager aspirations of the American boy.—Philadelphia Press. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 








OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 


By BELLE K. MANIATES. 





In rollicking style and with a fund of good, ready humor the author has related 
a series of incidents that develop keen sympathy with the Wades—and with the five 
youngsters. It is a delightful story—New York Evening Sun. 









54 Illustrations. $1.35 net. 












JOAN AND THE BABIES ANDI 


By COSMO HAMILTON. 


The story of a man tortured by loneliness who found happiness, love and a home. 
By the author of “The Blindness of Virtue.” Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE IDIOT 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





The genial philosopher holds forth in comment amusing and satirical on timely 
topics, or on various foibles of humanity at large. 





$1.25 net. 






Javenile 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON CRUSADE 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK. 








The Summer 
Time is the 








H he Black Eagle P ce 
ow the Black Eagle Patrol turned sleepy Lakeville int F 
a wide awake town. A lively tale for lively youngsters. ‘ BURGESS 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Bedtime-Story 
Books. 
Publishers, Little, Brown & Company, Boston| Two New 


Titles 
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L BY o ry 
A NEW NOVEL BY ior oF Lhe Broad Highway 


A Romance of New York Ready June Ninth 
This story has not appeared serially 


Adventure and Ro- 


By the Author of * The Broad Highway" 


Here is the romantic 


ili mance walk hand in 
tale of a young million- 


i | ught an ob hand with Ravenslee on 
aire who so : - 


ject in life. Jeffery Far- his Quixotic quest 


1 te “The Broad through Hell’s Kitchen, 
nol wrote > ~Broz 


ws and Hermione is as 
Highway” in a studio on 


r ~s e N charming a heroine as 
the West Side of New 


. Mr. Farnol has ever pic- 
York. In his new novel, I 


“The Definite Object,” is tured. The = rollicking 


: ; humor, the quaint phil- 
a story of compelling 


power—the result of his THE DEFINITE osophy and. delightful 
lean vears in America = OBJECT # characterization are truly 


by Jeffery Farnol Farnol. 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 





Frontispiece by F. Vaux Wilson $1.50 net. 
A story for all Fans Plots on the Border 
e * 
The Humming Bird Starr, of the Desert 
By OWEN JOHNSON Py B. M. BOWER 
The exuberant Finnegan reports Lawrence- A tale of the Secret Service hinged on our 
ville’s great game. Mexican complications. 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The master Story Teller weaves a plot in London and New York 


The Cinema Murder 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


This time it is a mystery story that Mr. Oppenheim has written to engross his big reading 
public. Two men are seen to go under a bridge and but one emerges; that one sailing for America 
under the name of the other. Thus the author ensnares the reader’s interest,—an interest that 
holds to the final line. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
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OTHER 


NOVELS New Kipling 
saisdaaiila Stories 


GAVEST 


By ee ‘a AND OTHER IMPORTANT FICTION 
(Iilus. et, $1.35 






“A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES” 







_ 


THE BLUE FOURTEEN STORIES FOURTEEN NEW POEMS 
ENVELOPE RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK OF FICTION IN 
— SEVEN YEARS. “KIPLING IN THE MATURITY OF HIS 
By SOPHIE Kerr GREAT TALENT,” THE NEW YORK “GLOBE” EXCLAIMS. 
(Frontis. Net, $1.35) (Green Cloth, Net, $1.50. Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75) 








JOSEPH CONRAD’S 
















THOSE FITZEN- “THE SHADOW LINE” 
BERGERS IS A SEA MASTERPIECE IN A CLASS WITH “TYPHOON” 
By Herren R. Martin AND “YOUTH.” CONRAD LOVERS WILL KNOW THIS 
(Illus. Net, $1.35) IS THE VERY HIGHEST PRAISE POSSIBLE. 
: (Cloth, Net, $1.35. ‘“‘Deep Sea” Leather, Net, $1.75) 
a (Net, $1.35) 


“GOOD oe KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 
ROSAMOND! “UNDERTOW”’ 


r CONSTANCE LINDSAY 
- “ee WILL CONTINUE TO BE ONE OF THE BEST SELLING 
Illustrated by Thomas BOOKS RIGHT THROUGH THE SUMMER. A _ REAL 
° cee ined Sacat} IDEA AT ITS BASE—“THE COST OF HIGH LIVING.” 
ogarty. et, 635 (Net, $1.25) 


—_ 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


CASUALS OF THE AFTER TWENTY YEARS GF ANIMAL STORIES HAS 
SEA WRITTEN A VIGOROUS OPEN-AIR NOVEL, 
By Wiiit1am McFEE ‘THE PREACHER OF CEDAR 
(Net, $1.50) MOUNTAIN ”’ 


“NOT A_SAFETY-FIRST SORT OF PREACHER. BUT 
WITH A LITTLE TAKE-A-CHANCE IN HIS CHARACTER.” 













. - (Net, $1.3: 
POETRY AND — 

NATURE 

VK. , 

sieamteeiateilaiiaiestsias till GRACE S. RICHMOND'S 

ExLroy FLECKER “THE BRO WN Sew 

Introduction and Portrait IS AS WHOLESOME AND SATISFYING A 1c 
SAS ) sESOME ) ‘ SE NG A ROMANCE 
(Net, $2.00) AS “THE NOVELIST OF THE HOME” HAS WRITTEN. 


(Net, $1.25) 


__ 


—_—- 











FRIENDS IN MARJORIE BENTON COOKE’S 
> atime ‘ 

FEATHERS ‘CINDERELLA JANE” 
By Gene STRATTON-PorRTER HAS “A SURPRISE IN EVERY CHAPTER.” SAYS THE 

S ae BOSTON “TRANSCRIPT.” WHAT ELSE WOULD 

Revised and Greatly En- Sane a SE WOULD YOU 

larged Edition of “What I EXPECT FROM THE AUTHOR CF “BAMBI”? 
Have Done With Birds.” (Net, $1.35) 





(Rare photographs by the 
author. Net, 3.50) Dovustepay, Pace & Co., Garpen City, N. Y. 
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The Hill 
Biography 


AND OTHER PUBLISHING EVENTS 


THE AUTHORIZED 
LIFE OF JAMES J. HILL 
By JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


PERSONALLY SELECTED BY JAMES J. HILL TO WRITE 
THIS BIOGRAPHY, AND GIVEN EXCLUSIVE ACCESS 
TO MR. HILL’S PRIVATE PAPERS. ONE OF THE 
NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PAST DECADE. 

(Two Volumes, Boxed, Net, $5.00) 


ee 


SELMA LAGERLOF’S 


WORKS ARE NOW BEING ISSUED IN A UNIFORM 
LIMP LEATHER BINDING CALLED 


“THE NORTHLAND EDITION” 


(Nine Volumes. Each, Net, $1.75) 


“ENGLAND AND THE WAR” 
By ANDRE CHEVRILLON 


IS PREFACED BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


WHO CALLS MONSIEUR CHEVRILLON’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE ENGLISH MIND “NEARER THE ROOT OF THE 
MATTER THAN ANYTHING THAT HAS YET BEEN 
WRITTEN BY ANY ENGLISHMAN.” 

(Net, $1.60) 








THE POCKET GARDEN LIBRARY 
EDITED BY LEONARD BARRON 


GARDEN FLGWERS OF SPRING. GARDEN FLOWERS 
OF SUMMER. GARDEN FLOWERS OF AUTUMN. FLOW. 
ERS GF WINTER (INDOORS AND OUT). 


Four Volumes, according to the seasons. 800 Garden Flowers 

in full color, with cultural directions. Pocket size, 534 x 3% 

(Each, flexible linen, net, $1.25. Flexible leather, net, $1.50) 
Send for circular 


WORTH KNOWING SERIES 
BIRDS WORTH KNOWING 


By Nettye BLANCHAN 


BUTTERFLIES WORTH KNOWING 


By CLARENCE M, WEED 


TREES WORTH KNOWING 


By Jutta ELten Rocers 


FLOWERS WORTH KNOWING 
Adapted from Neltje Blanchan’s Works 
By Asa Don’ DICKINSON 


(192 illustrations, 144 of them in color. Indexed. 
Each volume, net, $1.60) 


Dousiepay, Pace & Co., GARDEN Cirty, N. Y. 
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FOR AMERICA 
AT WAR 


THE WAR OF 
DEMOCRACY 


BY 
LEADING ALLIED STATESMEN 


(Net, $2.00) 


AN UNCENSORED 
DIARY 


From the Central Empires 
BY 
ERNESTA DRINKER BULLITT 


(Net, $1.25) 


FLYING FOR 
FRANCE 


By tHE Late James R. 
McConneELL 
Sergeant-Pilot 


(Net, $1.00) 


—_—_ 


GETTING 
TOGETHER 
By Ian Hay 
(Net, 50 cents) 
(Published with Houghton 
Miffin Company) 


WAR POEMS 
BY “7 


(Net, 75 cents) 


—_—— 


SEA 
WARFARE 
By Rupyarp KIPLING 
(Net, $1.25) 


—_—— 


WHAT A 
SOLDIER 
SHOULD KNOW 


THE SOLDIER’S 
CATECHISM 


By Mayor Botres AnD Cap- 
TAINS JONES AND UPHAM 


(Net, $1.00) 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL AMERICA 
By Capt. H. S. Kerrick, 

Cc. A. C., U. S. Army 
Every fact you want to 
know about army and navy. 
(Maps, Illustrations. Net, 
$2.00) 


1599 
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LIPPINCOTT WAR BOOKS—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 














One of the Rarest War Romances in Literature—a Transcript from Real Life 


THE LOVERS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Frontispiece by Joseph Pennell $1.00 net 
This exquisite love story is a transcription from rea] life—told in large measure “in the lette1 
written from France by the artist-soldier to his wife, letters that are splendidly and movingly typi 
of the chivalry and courage which actuated those who rushed to the colors,” says the BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT. The artist’s young wife aided Mrs. Pennell in securing the facts. How and wi 
are a part of the wonderful story—a true story—one of the rarest war romances tn literature. 


MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD says: 
WA R ‘‘Every one of our young men who are physically 


fit ought to receive an adequate amount of military 
training, and this little handbookis one which each 


By PIERRE LOTI and every one should read.” 


M h . Readi 
Translated by Marjorie Laurie $1.25 net en Who Want to Become Officers are Reading 


The prevailing note of the book is genuine and FUNDAMENTALS OF 
tender sympathy with the victims of German MI LI T AR Yy S E R VI C E. 


aaherity. . describes. in simple oo 

barbarity. He describes, in simple but touching By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U.S.C. 
Wh Trai I 

Sisters of Mercy, and homeless Belgian orphans. Ee eS enn ae Cary 


But even under Pierre Loti’s mask of artistic 428 Pages. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
; Fits the Pocket 

restraint one can recognize the wrathful and con- : 

temptuous bitterness that fills the soul of every Used as a text at Training Camps, endorsed 
~ and authorized in the Printed Announcements of 

the War College. This is the book which gives a 

real survey of the whole service. A book of in- 

struction, a text on leadership and inspiration 


COMPLETE U. S. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INFANTRY GUIDE NAVAL SERVICE 


Arranged by CAPT. JAMES K. PARSONS By COMMANDER YATES STIRLING, U. S. N. 


U. S. Infantry 580 Pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Fits the Pocket 


Prepared for the civilian who considers entering 
This volume for officers and non-commissioned the Navy and the non-commissioned officer who 
officers of all the armies of the United Statescon- desires advancement, this book reveals as does 
tains an actual reprint of all the material refer- none other the training and work of a Navy Man, 
ring to Infantry contained in those 19 or 20 the principlesof Naval Strategy, the organization 
Government volumes which must now be studied of the Navy Department, and the evolution and 
by men training for officership and be continu- purpose of the different types of fighting ships. 
ally referred to by the regular officer in the field. Itis as complete a handbook as could be presented 
It is an absolute compendium of Infantry upon the practice and theory of all matters per- 
information. taining to the Navy. : 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS: Joseph Pennell’s PICTURES OF WAR WORK IN ENG- 
LAND. 51 plates. A remarkable art work. An impressionable record of the part England’s workers 
are playing in the Great War. $1.50 net. Howe’s SOME RUSSIAN HEROES, SAINTS AND 
SINNERS. 44 illus. $2.50 net. Historical studies that are fascinating stories of Russia and which 
present the intensely human side of a great people. Duret’s WHISTLER. 32 illus. $3.75 net. 
Personal reminiscences of Whistler. “One of the most welcome volumes on art to appear in many 
months.” —A mer. Mag. of Art. A very important biography: THE LIFE OF ROBERT HARE, by 
Provost Smith, Univ. of Pa. The story of one of America’s most original scientists. Most fascinat- 
ing and informing. Printed from type. $5.00 net. 


words, his encounters with wounded soldiers, 


Frenchman when he thinks of the things that have 
been done in the name of war. 


Profusely Illustrated. Octavo. 


een 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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LIPPINCOTT FICTION, ETC.—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





Selected by H. W. Boynton as One of the Outstanding Novels oj the Season 


See New York Nation, March 22nd 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Third Printing By SIDNEY L. NYBURG $1.40 net 


New York Times—‘‘A brilliant piece of work. A story of distinction.”’ 

Boston Transcript—“A novel of exceptional quality. It brings to life a little studied aspect 
of our civilization.” 

New York Tribune—“‘The author has an almost uncanny gift of piercing to the marrow of 
human motives.” 














New York World—“Mr. Nyburg has written living, stirring chapters.” 


THE SNARE 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 

Author of “ The Sea-Hawk” Net, $1.25 

Intensely interesting is this tale of love, war and ad- 
venture. Wellington and Anglo-Portuguese scenes and 
characters are brilliantly drawn. The world of Lord 
Wellington and the scenes of his most famous campaign 
furnish the brilliant fabric of this intensely interesting 
novel. O’Moy, brave but insanely jealous, his beauti- 
ful butterfly wife, his noble sister and her lover, move 
through a tragi-comedy, and great events and person- 
ages form the background. 


THE MARK OF CAIN 
By Caroi:yn Wells Frontispiece. Net, $1.35 
OH, MARY, Philadelphia Record: ‘‘Carolyn Wells is a skilled 


BE CAREFUL! wizard when it comes to crime and its unraveling. 


Again she shows us the prowess of Fleming Stone than 













whom there can be no more interesting and convincing 
By GEORGE WESTON detective in bookland. There can be no doubt about 
Miss Wells’ growing vogue in America. She has no 

Just a Moment, Please! rival in this line in her own country.” 


Within a month of publication, Mr. ANGELE 


Weston sold the Dramatic and Moving Translated by H. W. Bartol, from the French of 
Picture rights of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful!” Edmond Tarbé. Net, $1.25 


Three large printi $ requi 
orders. a Le ee Books and Authors: “ ‘Angele’ is a woman of deep 
: As 1. shi spirituality, brought up in an environment against the 
joyful. More joyful moments than belong | evil influence of which it is well-nigh impossible to fight. 
to a single story,” says The New York | She gives her soul to a brilliant, though weak composer 
World. “Rollicking, amusing tale.” = — upon her ag ores qualities of mind 
Sori a ee and character, rises to the heights and produces an 
sea Homestead. 7 delightful illus- opera in which, perhaps, there is more of sn soul than 
. $1.00 net | his. . . . It is a book full of musical and artistic 
atmosphere, of idealism and rich humanity.” 


FLOWER ENTHUSIASTS: Mrs. Harding's THE BOOK OF THE PEONY is the only work on that exquisite flower. 
Overs the whole subject, planting, cultivating, fertilizing, propagating. 44 illus. (20 in color). $6.00 net. Also the 
new Garden Edition of Thomas’ OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING. 53 illus. (16 in color). £2.00 net. The standard 
work on the subject. 
LL ANEOUS: Amateur and professional photographers will prize Anderson’s PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Diplete and exhaustive manual on principles and practice. 47 illus. $2.50 net. Scott’s HOME LABOR-SAVING 
VICES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. Tells how to make all sorts of useful articles for the home. Price, $1.00 
wah Ashley’s CHURCH ADVERTISING. Religious workers have been looking for this practical work which tells 
Ow to advertise to get the people ‘moving churchward.” $2.50 net. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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QOD DLL) 
Is your twin brother an officer of the 
Imperial German Navy? 


BILLY HARTMANN’S was—and to make matters 
worse, the girl Billy loved was ‘somewhere in 
Germany.” 

Twenty-odd years ago Billy was brought, as a little 
boy, from Germany to this country and after years of 
hard work in the United States Navy has made him- 
self internationally famous as a naval strategist. 

How he meets this astonishing situation is told 
most engagingly in 


MY COUNTRY 4A Story of Today 

By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN 

Illustrated by Chase Emerson. $1.35 net. Ready June 6th 

It is the first novel to come out of our war with Germany and is a 
thrilling story with the elements of love, intrigue, secret missions, 


and problems of allegiance—yet, through it all runs the deeper note 
“What is my country ?” 


KLEATH The Poetic Year for 1916 
by Madge Macbeth A Critical Anthology 
Illustrated in color and black and white by William Stanley Braithwaite 
Net, $1.35. Ready June 6th Net, $2.00. Ready June 6th 


The Klondike and Dawson City at the Not in the fifty years since Bayard 
height of the gold rush is the setting of Taylor’s “Echo Club” has so charmingly 
this unusual romance. informal an anthology appeared. 


SMALL, 
MAYNARD & 
COMPANY 


ALL THESE BOOKS are being 
extensively advertised in the lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines in 
accordance with our policy to make 
our books sell in your bookstore. 
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Irvin S. Cobb 
SPEAKING 
of 


PRUSSIANS 


and speaking to Americans, 
Irvin Cobb exacts that we give 
of our manhood that freedom 
and democracy may forever be 
saved from the crushing blight 
of Prussianism. 










12mo, Net 50c. 


THE SUB-DEB: 










Romance 


CECILIA OF THE 
PINK ROSES 

By Katharine 
Haviland Taylor 


A sweet Irish girl, the small daughter 
of an immigrant—her father’s sudden 
acquisition of great wealth, the love 
of father and daughter—this is the 
theme of a story as original—as capti- 
vating—as MRS. WIGGS or MOLLY 
MAKE-BELIEVE. 12mo, Net $1.25 


The STRAIGHT ROAD 


é nonymous 

lhe grass-widow—does she prey, or is 

she prey? Here is a frank confession 

an impassioned protest—by a 
mans woman,’’ who held to the 

straight road in a world of predatory 
men. 12mo, Net $1.50 


MICHAEL 
By E. F. Benson 


The author of DODO traces the affec- 
tion of a great-souled woman for an 
“ugly duckling’ —a shy and graceless 
youth — his transformation and his 
self-diseovery. 12mo, Net $1.35 


























GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 





BAB 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Alfred W.McCann 


THIRTY 
CENT 
BREAD 


How are we to escape the 
threatening higher cost of 
living? Mr. McCann provides 
the remedy, showing how waste 
may be stopped and how by tak- 
ing heed America may feed the 
world and accomplish the tri- 
umph of free people. 

12mo, Net 50c. 





By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A Sub=Deb 


An intensely alive, romantic, adventurous girl-woman—The American girl just 
before her social debut. 
Around this delightfully attractive character Mary Roberts Rinehart has 
written BAB—her most humorously fascinating book—an exquisitely fresh 
and unique new figure in the fiction of the day. 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 


Adventure 


The ADVENTURES of 
JIMMIE DALE 


By Frank L. Packard 


If you would drive away care and fa- 
tigue, read this story of the benevolent 
cracksman who, as the New York Even- 
ing Post says, ** outdid in daring the ad- 
ventures of Raffles or Sherlock Holmes!” 

12mo, Net $1.35 


GREENMANTLE 


By John Buchan 
Nearly everyone who has read GREEN- 
MANTLE eallsit ‘the best adventure 


story in years!” It’s a glorious, head- 
long, galloping tale, that will set the 
tired blood tingling. 12mo, Net $1.35 


THE MAN WHO 
TRIED TO BE IT 


By Cameron Mackenzie 


A story for the man who is “too busy to 
play,’’—for every man who is letting his 
business drive him—every woman whose 
husband is over-working! 

12mo, Net $1.00 
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Sir Oliver Lodge 
RAYMOND 


LIFE“DEATH 


“A matter-of-fact account, in 
minutest detail, of conditions 
in the Spirit World.” 
—New York Times. 
“This is new and remarkable 
evidence of continued exist- 
ence.’’—Boston Post. 
Illustrated, 8vo, Net $3.00 
(Tenth American Edition) 











12mo, Net $1.40 





Realism 


THE WONDER 
By J. D. Beresford 


In this uneanny concept of a child 
prodigy whose mental capabilities 
possess no limitations, the creator of 
JACOB STAHL crosses the border- 
land into a new and fascinating realm. 


12mo, Net $1.40 
MENDEL 
By Gilbert Cannan 


Says the Chicago Evening Post: 
“MENDEL should definitely place 
the author of THREE SONS AND A 
MOTHER, among the few novelists 
of the present day whom one cannot 
afford to leave unread.”’ 

12mo, Net $1.50 


THE CHASTE WIFE 
By Frank Swinnerton 


The discriminating reader knows the 
author of THE HAPPY FAMILY 
as one of the most talented writers of 
the day. “THE CHASTE WIFE is 
admirably conceived and admirably 


finished.”—New York 
ma pyle 
Books 





12mo, Net $1.50 
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The Hundredth Chance 


Arthur Guy Empey 
illastrated from Photos, $1.50 


| This American boy z 
actual fighting than any 
seen. He writes vividly, 

S relieved with 


ent. He took part in 


and his 
a fresh humor. 





Arthur Guy Empey 


New York 





The 
Hundredth 
Chance 


Ethel M. Dell 


570 pp., Color 
Frontispiece, 
$1.50 


An extremely pow- 
erful novel by the 
author of © The 
Way of an Eagle,”’ 
“The Rocks of 
Valpre,’’ ‘Bars of 
iron,” The 
Keeper of the 
Door,’ etc. \ 
second large print- 
ing was necessary 
before publication, 
to supply the book- 
sellers. 


| Over the Top 


more 


war-correspondent-author has 
grim experiences 


are 


The Man 
in Evening 


Clothes 
John Reed Scott 


Color Frontispiece, 


author of ‘The 
the Sleeping 
“The Colonel of 
Hussars,”’ etc. 
faultlessly 
dressed, armed and 
masked, this cunning 
criminal terrorizes Wash- 
ington society. A story 
with an astonishing de- 
nouement. 


By the 

Cab of 
Horse,”’ 
the Red 
Debonair, 


All Prices Net 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 





BETTER SUMMER READING 


ONE LTLT Ee TN 


The Sine Seacil 


The Gun Brand 


James B. Hendryx 


Color Frontispiece, $1.50 
“The 


Promise.’’ ‘The story of a 
zation’s death-grip 


of danger 


By the author of 
feud in the frozen north, 
struggle with savagery, 
and daring, 


of civili 


of Jife and of love, 


aN 





The Man in Evening Clothes 
London 
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To meet CAP’N ABE is never to 
forget him 


Cap’n Abe, 
Storekeeper 


A Story of Cape Cod 
By JAMES A. COOPER 


Cloth. Illustrated and with colored jacket. 


Net, $1.25 


I2mo. 


In this volume, humor and pathos are well 
mixed. Many of the doings along the Cape shore 
are taken from life. Tender love scenes are not 
lacking; and there is high excitement when a 
great storm wrecks a vessel off the coast, and it 
looks as if some of the loved ones might be 
drowned. 


The Mission 
of Janice Day 


By HELEN BEECHER LONG 


Net $1.25 












Illustrated by Corinne Turner. 


A book full of humor, of love, and of breathless 
action,—of scenes in quaint old Polktown, on the 
Rio Grande, and in the camps of the Mexican 
soldiers. Wherever Janice goes she makes 
friends, and, no matter how perilous the situa- 
tion, the brave, trusting girl invariably finds a 
way out. 


A volume that is truly inspiring and one that 
will gain a host of new friends for the “Do 
Something” heroine. 









Cloth, 


I2mo. 


and offers a popular guide to pictures. 
especially during the nineteenth century. 


with a brief history of Art. 


SULLY AND KLEINTEICH, 





Gy PE ee ES eae. 
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Books for Summer Reading 





throughout all its pages. 


Bringer of Joy 






The Study and Enjoyment of Pictures 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM, A.M., Ph.D. 
Instructor in Art, George Washington University. 


fully illustrated. Net $1.25 


This book is the result of the author’s extended study, teaching, and European travel, 
It treats of the relations of Art and Literature 


The publishers believe this is the first book to offer a popular compendium of pic- 
tures to be seen in America and at the same time, those of European cities, together 


It is also one of the first books to give equal value to the 
study of modern painting with the older schools. 


373 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


9 pm ss SP 





Doubloons— 
and the Girl 


By JOHN MAXWELL FORBES 
Illustrated by A. O, 


A book of up-to-date treasure hunting and love 


Scott. Net $1.25 


combined. Opening in New York City with the 
finding of the seaman’s chest containing a map 
and a mysterious document, the scene is quickly 
shifted to the bounding ocean and then to a for- 


gotten island of the West Indies. 


A story that is full of mystery and pretty love 


scenes,—with the breath of the salt sea blowing 





Lucile, 


By ELIZABETH M. DUFFIELD 


Author of “Lucile the Torch Bearer’ and ‘“‘Lucile 
Triumphant.” Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, 


colored jacket. Net $1.00 


The third of the “Lucile” books that have won 
such an immense popularity among girl readers. 
No more winsome or charming heroine than 
Lucile herself can be imagined, and in this book 
as in the previous ones she conquers all hearts. 
Her personality is irresistible. She and her 
chums have a series of adventures, some of them 
thrilling, others humorous, at a seaside cottage 
where they had gone to spend the summer. The 
whole book is permeated with the Camp-Fire 
spirit and is steeped in sunshine. 









shin” 






























Eve, 


By REGINALD HEBER PATTERSON 
Author of “The Girl From No. 13” 
A remarkable story of the 
Maryland East Coast in 
whichaquaint heroine winds 
herself inevitable about the 
heart o f the hero— 
and that of the 
reader as well. 






Author of ‘‘ The Isleof Strife,’’ 
‘*The Princess of Forge,’’ etc. 


THE LADY OF 
MYSTERY HOUSE 


A swilt-moving tale of mys- 
tery and romance, with a 
pretty plot to puzzle the 
reader’s wits, seasoned with 
the spice of danger and just 
enough love-making to suit 
everyone from sixteen to 
sixty—and older. 

Jacketincolors. 4 Illustrations. Net $1.35 
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Eve The Girl”. 
Junior Roadside 









THE MACAULAY 
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By VARICK VANARDY 
Author of “Alias The Night Wind,”’ etc 
An ingenious, thrilling, 
mystery story woven about 
a charming young woman 
who descends from nowhere 


or anywhere upon the bun- 


galow of a youthful 
but confirmed 


bachelor. 








Beautifully Illustrated H h OKS Illustrated, 
Jacket in four colors ) Jacket in colors 
Net $1.25 \ Net $1.35 
A UNUSUAL A NOVEL 
OF 
“nove \ INTEREST /apvenrvre 
By GEORGE C. SHEDD \ By PAGE PHILIPS 


Author of ‘‘The Trail of the 
Waving Palm,’’ ‘‘ At Bay,’ 


THE COAST OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


Unmistakably a work struck 
hot from the forge of human 
experience, this rapid-action 
story yields a wealth of in- 
trigue and adventure to all 
lovers of stirring romance. 


Jacket in colors. 4 Illustrations Net$1.35 


” elc. 
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NEW YORK 


COMPANY 
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(TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 25) 


AMERICA and the GREAT WAR 
FoR HUMANITY AND FREEDOM 


B WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON A.M., L.H.D., Honorary Professor of the History ot 
y ’ Foreign Relations in the University of New York 

Gives information which every American should know and wants to know. It tells the com- 
plete story of the causes and conditions that led to the World War; what the European nations 
are fighting for; the history of events that forced the United St: ites into the conflict; facts and 
figures concerning the forces engaged; America’s resources in industry, in agriculture, in men 
and munitions; methods and means of modern warfare; army and navy organization and tactics. 
The spirit of the times demands this book. Handsomely bound in cloth; over 100 full-page half- 
tone plates, text engravings, maps and plans. 416 pages, Price $1.50 net. 


SEEING AMERICA ,.2y, LOGAN MARSHALL 


Gives everyone a chance to enjoy through picture and description all the interesting 
and ‘wonderful places in the United States. The great cities, historic battlefields, sites 
and places, sunshine lands, cotton fields, great western ranches, ancieyt cliff dwellings, 
copper mines, orange groves, giant trees, Yellowstone National Park, The Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley and the charming cities of the Pacific Coast—the American Riviera—are 
fascinatingly described and illustrated with 96 full page half-tone engravings; 350 pages, 
6 by 9 inches. Bound in Blue Buckram; Stamped in Gold. Price $1.25. 





The MARY FRANCES The MARY FRANCES 


GARDEN BOOK _ FIRST AID BOOK 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE | A STORY-INSTRUCTION BOOK 
” GARDEN PEOPLE APPEALING TO EVERY CHILD 


By JANE EAYRE FRYER 


By JANE EAYRE FRYER The author tells the story of the lives of 


Actually teaches boys and girls in delight- Mary Frances’ Doll Family, which meets with 
ful story form how to grow all their favorite the ills and accidents common to human beings. 
vegetables and flowers—how to prepare the The story, so full of humor, interests any 
soil, how to plant bulbs, the names of parts child and at the same time imparts practical 
of flowers, what flowers and vegetables are information of what to do in cases of acci- 
best for children’s gardens, etc. Colored cut- dents and emergencies inside and outside the 
out gardens and illustrations on every page. home. Colored illustrations; cloth binding; 
378 pages, 7 x 942 inches. Price $1.50. 150 pages. Price $1.00. 


FRENCH CANADA By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 


Gives a fascinating description of every point of interest in each locality with a 
history of the people themselves. 

“Arc: adia, the Land of Evangeline,’ “Churches and Shrines of French Canada,” 
“Quebec, the Cradle of New France,” etc., are among the topics discussed. As interest- 
ing to those who have not travelled through this delightful country as to those who have. 

Richly illustrated with 25 photogravures. A sumptuous example of the bookmaker’s 
art. Printed on ivory-finished paper; 430 pages; bound in silk cloth; stamped in gold; 
Venetian cloth jacket, cloth box. Price $3.00. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


By FRANK D. GARDNER, Professor of Agronomy, Pennsylvania, State College and Experiment 
Station, with Special Chapters by the Leading Agricultural Experts of the United States. 
Complete—Up-to-date—Concise—Profusely Illustrated. 

A Practical Encyclopedia of Ready Reference on all Phases of Agriculture for Farmers of 
the United States and Canada, including Soils, Manures, Fertilizers, Lime Drainage, Irrigation, 
Tillage, Field Crops, Crop Rotations, Plant Improvement, Meadows and Pastures, Weeds, Vege- 
tables, Vegetable Forcing, Mushroom Culture, Medicinal Plants, Orcharding, Small Fruits, Nut 
Culture, Farm Woodlot, Floriculture—Livestock, Dairying, Feeds and Feeding, Animal Diseases, 
Farm Management, Records and Accounts, Markets and Marketing, Land Rental, Labor—Farm 
Buildings, Fences, Engines, Tractors, Machinery, Sanitation—Plant Diseases, Insects Fungicides, 
Insecticides, Domestic Economy, Housing, Clothing, Education, Information—Useful Tables, Com- 
position of Products, Feeding Standards, Weights, Measures. 

Profusely Illustrated with Exclusive Drawings and Photographs, Octavo, Cloth, about 800 
Pages. Price, $2.00 net. 








Summer Reading to Interest All 
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The best brief life of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By LORD CHARNWOOD 


“Bound to take a first rank in the literature 
of Lincoln, and in many respects may be pro- 
nounced the best of biographies yet produced.” 
—The Nation. Octavo, with portrait, $2.00 net. 


By the author of “Europe Since 1815” 


HE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AND NAPOLEON 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


Professor of History, Columbia University. With 
numerous maps in color and black and white. 
$2.50 net. Just ready. 


"TREASURE 


By GERTRUDE S. MATHEWS 


“Treasure” is the true record of an adventurous 
search for a lost mine in tropical South America. 
“No more than a step from ‘Treasure Is!and.’”’ 

—Evening Sun (N, Y.) 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $2.00 net. 





About William James 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 


By T. FLOURNOY, Translated by EDWIN B. 
HOLT and WILLIAM JAMES, JR. 


“This book does throw light on James, and in 
its brief compass, presents practically all his 
contributions to thought.’—New York 
Evening Post. 








modern 









$1.30 net, 


printing, $3.75 net. 


The Publishers W eekly 


“A knowledge of the contents of Hazen’s ‘Europe Since 1815’ is absolutely necessary 
to any one who takes the least pride in his opinion concerning contemporary conditions. 
But don’t let the fact that it is a vital duty to read this book deter you from doing so. 


It is not only admirably written, admirably condensed, and actually informative, but 
it is intensely interesting.”—H. B. Seitz, in The Chicago Daily News. 


F.UROPE Since 1815, by Charles D. Hazen. With numerous maps. oth large 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 










The Great “Labor” Novel 


PELLE THE CON. 
QUEROR 


By MARTIN A. NEXO 


The Nation says: “A book for the world; one 
cannot lay it down without a sense of quickened 
emotion and enlarged vision.” English translation 
just completed in four Each, $1.50 
net. 


volumes. 


“The noblest novel of the century” 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 





“Hats off, gentlemen—a genius.’...It is mod- 
erate praise to call it with Edmund Gosse ‘that 
noblest work of fiction of the twentieth century.’ 
...A book as big, as elemental, as original as 
though the art of fiction began today.”—Spring- 
field Republican. English translation complete in 
three volumes. Each, $1.75 net. The set, $5.00. 


The Title Tells the Story 


BETTER MEALS FOR 
LESS MONEY 


By a Former Instructor in a Famous Cooking School 
and a Practical Housewife 





Food facts, practical suggestions and some 700 
sensible economical recipes. ‘Sane, helpful, 
timely.” $1.25 net. 





Will you be in New York? 


RIDER'S GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


The form and scope of Baedeker. “The best book 
of its kind ever turned out by anybody.”—WN. Y. 


Sun. Pocket size, 560 pages, maps and plans. 
$3.10 net. 










19 W. 44th St. 
New York 
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MISTRESS 
ANNE 


By Temple Bailey 
Author of “Contrary Mary’’ 


The heart story of a Maryland 
schoolmistress—and of two men, 
a writer and a physician, who 
came to the little country town of 
Crossroads. It isa cheery, wholc- 
some story—the kind you finish 
with a sigh and lend at once to a 
dear friend. Jacket by Boileau. 
Illustrations by F. Vaux Wilson. 


Price, $1.35 Net 
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RARY MART™ 


SUBE CANE 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


The book of a thousand chuck- 
les. Read about the safe-and-dry 
swimming lessons, or Sube’s Cir- 
cus, or the borrowed Christmas 


Tree, or the sale for the Sufferin’ 


Belgiums, or—oh, pshaw—read it 

all,aloud,and be glad you haven’ t 

forgotten how to laugh.  [llus- 

trated happily by G. C. Widney. 
Price, $1.35 Net 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


925 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BRE NTANO’S NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD, V.C. | 


Some Memoirs of a Famous Sportsman, Soldier and Wit | 
By MRS. STUART MENZIES | 


With Appreciations by THE EARL OF CROMER and ADMIRAL LORD BERESFOR 
Illustrated with 38 full-page plates, and reproductions of the Signatures of tho | 
present at the famous Farewell Dinner at Calcutta. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.50 1 {| 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FAMOUS SERIES OF FANTOMAS | 
DETECTIVE TALES 


MESSENGERS OF EVIL 


By PIERRE SOUVESTRE and MARCEL ALLAIN 


Authors of ‘‘Fantomas’’ 





This is the third installment of the Famous Series of Fantomas’ Detective Tales 
Full of hair-raising incidents in search of the criminal. A remarkable recital of remark 
able happenings in the life of a master-criminal of Paris. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.35 n 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
FANTOMAS 12mo. Cloth, net $1.35 
THE EXPLOITS OF JUVE. 12mo. Cloth, net $1.35 













NEW, REVISED AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MOORE 


Post 8vo. Cloth, green tops. $1.50 net, per vol. 
VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 


LEWIS SEYMOUR AND SOME WOMEN 


This is the story of “A Modern Lover” entirely rewritten. It is not a new editiot 
but a new work. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN | 


Revised and greatly enlarged, with specia! preface. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 
SPRING DAYS CELIBATES 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS MUSLIN 
THE BROOK KERITH 


NEW BOOK BY ARTHUR SYMONS 
TRISTAN AND ISEULT. A Poetical Play in Four Acts. Bound Uniform with 
“ELEKTRA.” 12mo. Cloth, net, $1.25 


NEW PLAY BY ALFRED SUTRO 
FREEDOM. 16mo. Cloth, .75 net. 


TWO FINE NOVELS 
THEIR LIVES. By VIOLET HUNT. t2mo. Cloth, net $1.40. 
MARSHDIKES. By HELEN ASHTON. t2mo. Cloth, net $1.40. 


FLOWER CULTURE MONTH BY MONTH. By MARY HAMPDEN With & 
colored plates and 50 illustrations in black and white. 1t2mo. Cloth. net $1.50 


BRENTANO’S 





































NEW YORK 





FIFTH AVENUE 
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THREE LIVE BOOKS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The Road of Ambition 


A NOVEL By Elaine Sterne 


hy 
| % The story of a man on the rungs of the lad- 
| a der coming up from beneath. 


A Man’s Book — Likewise a Woman’s Book 


—with the lure of the great steel industry for a back- 
ground. 
Ab There is a bigness 
NN about this story which 
L HNN prophesies a great 
future for this author. 
Cloth — 4 illustrations 
and jacket in color. 
$1.35 net 











Laugh and Live 
A Wonderful Book of Inspiration 
BY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
The man Who Set the World to Laugh- 
ing and Kept Himself Happy and Well. 
18 Intimate Pictures in Duotone 
“LAUGH AND LIVE” is a message 


Cloth $1.00 net 


Lea., $2.00 net “Laugh and Live” 
Ooze $2.50 net 


A Thousand Ways to 
Please a Husband 


WITH BETTINA’S BEST RECIPES 


By Louise Bennett Weaver, Helen Powles, LeCron; 
Decorations in color by Elizabeth Colborne. 
The romance of cookery and the inspiration of house- 





keeping—for two people in particular and small families 
in general. ‘‘Bob’’ and ‘‘Bettina’’ — “‘newly-weds’’ 
set up a home and run it in a modern way—unique, 
original, money-saving. 


479 pages. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 Net. 


Britton Publishing Company :: New York 
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Mr. Ernest Poole’s New Novel 





HIS FAMILY 


By the author of “The Harbor” 


“The sanest, the most genuine, the most humanly appealing 
romance of American life in a number of years’’ 


Just as 7 


The Harbor” was the story of the constantly changing life 


of the 


city, so the story of Roger Gale’s family, pictures the growth of a new gener 


ation out of the old. 


caught the real spirit of the great City. 


Now 


CHANGING WINDS 


St. John G. Ervine’s New Novel. 


“A thoughtful, 
N. Y. Times. 
“Distinct! y one 
fictic mn of the 
both touching 


absorbingly interesting novel.”— 
more important works of 
admirably done and is 
and dramatic.’”~—The Outlook. 

$1.60 


LOUISBURG SQUARE 


A new novel by Robert Cutler. 


of the 


season ... 


“One of the best American novels this year.”—- 
N. Y. Heraid. 
‘\ sweet and engrossing love tale. ..a notable 


fiction and well worth read- 


¢ 
pI.50 


contribution to ene 
ing.”"-—-N. Y. Sur 


Ready 


Again the scene is New York and again Mr. Poole has 





$1.50 


| 
_ JERRY OF THE ISLANDS 


Jack London’s New Dog Story. 


Jack London’s Jerry is another dog hero as lov 
able as Buck, whose absorbing adventures mad 
“The C all of the Wild” one of London’s master 
pieces. “Written with loving sympathy and unde 
standing.”—N. Y. Times. $1.5 


THE BANKS OF COLNE 


Eden Phillpotts’ new novel. 


A story of unusual situations, the plot and char 
acters being drawn from the intensely interesting 
industries of the Devonshire country—a_ great 
flower ] 


nursery and the oyster fisheries on thi 
coast. Ready May 


Mr. Britling speaks again— 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book is Now Ready 


GOD, THE INVISIBLE KING 


By the author of “Mr. Britling” 


Mr. 
book is the full religion of 


visible King” 


Britling saw it through because he discovered God. 


Mr. Wells’ new 


“Mr. Britling’—the belief and hope of one of the 
most interesting minds in England today. 


In this grave crisis, “God the In- 


carries a real message to all Americans—to ev ery “Mr. Britling”’ 


among us, who has faith tn the ultimate triumph of democracy. 


Now at all 


} y 7 - . r = 
bookstores $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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“A noble and very ““Lydia of the Pines’ 
moving story of a high- seein is the best thing Mrs. 
souled but most human ; , Willsie has yet done 
girl... Mrs. Willsie is , ah of To say that it is inter- 
growing in strength, Le és , esting is only to hint at 
more surely becoming ee the absorption the book 


one of the authentic . creates in the reader.” 
voices of nobler Ameri- —_ ) Hildegarde Hawthorne 
canism.” ” 

-Richard Le Gallienne. 7 Net $7.40 


LYDIA +. PINES 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
A sixteen-page pamphlet, well illustrated, containing biography, appre 
ciations by Richard Le Gallienne and Hildegarde Hawthorne, and a s vetch 
of Mrs. Willsie’s life in the Desert, will be sent free to those who write 
for it, referring to this adz ertisement, 


Of this year’s books the most-talked-of are IN THE WILDERNESS by Reber Mlshens cad 
. MARY MacLANE. Have you read them? 


PUBLISHERS FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY NEW YORK 




































This book presents in convenient fourm the four memorable messages to the Congress in January, 


February and April, 1917. 


the logic of events reflected in these consecutive chapters of history. 
are rendering a service of permanent value by presenting these historic documents in the same forn 


in which they have published “When a 
President of the United States.” 


50 Cents net 


Other Books by PRESIDENT WILSON 


The President of the United States 
On Being Human 
When a Man Comes to Himself 


A History of the American People Five Volumes, profusely illustrated, Cloth, $15. 


George Washington 
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This Publication is with the Approval of President Wilson 


WHY WE ARE AT WAR 


Four Messages to the Congress, January-April, 1917 
By WOODROW WILSON 


With the President’s Proclamation of War, and his Message to the American People, April 15, 1917 





They should be read together, in order to appreciate the forbearance and 


Man Comes to 


Illustrated, Octavo, $2.00 net; Popular Edition, $r.<0 net 
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The publishers feel that they 


Himself,’ “On Being Human,” and “The 


§0 cents n 
Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net 


Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 
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LLOYD GEORGE 


The Man and His Story 
By FRANK DILNOT 


“T have met Lloyd George in private, have 
seen him among his own people at his Welsh 
home, and for five years as a journalist I had 
the opportunity of observing him from the gal- 
lery of the British Houses of Parliament, five 
years during which he introduced his famous 
Budget, forced a fight with the House of Lords, 
and broke their power. I propose to tell in plain 
words the drama of the man as I have seen it.” 
Mr. Dilnot for years has been one of the best 
known London journalists. 


Portrait $1.00 net 


THE OFFENDER 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 
N. Y. City Commissioner of Correction 


“A solid and permanent contribution to the 
subject. A sane, informing and inspiring word 
where it is so easy to indulge in narrow and 
emotional exaggerations. Its historical perspec- 
tive, its conservation of the good in old methods, 
its eager application of every appraised new 
idea ought to render it at once a brake and a 
dynamo , .. a thorough study of ‘The Offen- 
der’ will prove of incalculable advantage to those 
dealing with offenders, to the offenders them- 
selves and to society in general.’’—-Rufus P. 
Johnston, Chairman of the Board of Parole of the 
New York City Reformatory. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


















THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By ISAAC DON LEVINE 
Foreign News Editor, “The New York Tribune.” 


The first inner story of the remarkable Revolu 
tion that overthrew the Czar and established 
democratic Russia. It is the thrilling story of 
the bitter and mortal struggle between Russian 
1utocracy and democracy. How the social forces 
of Russia, stimulated by the great issues of the 
war, expanded into a gigantic power that de 
stroyed the citadel of Czarism is recounted in a 
most interesting manner, as well as the com 
plete story of the machinations of the German 
iphile dark forces. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 


' 


AMERICA AND THE NEW EPOCH 
By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


“Mr. Steinmetz’s arguments are founded on 
citations no one will care to dispute, and his 
hints for future action should at least be con- 
sidered as a contribution to the economic litera 
ture of our country.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

‘When a man of the quality of the consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Company writes 
lown his impressions and conclusions in regard 
to the duty, opportunity and general future of 
the United States, it needs none risen from the 
dead to tell us that his book is to be read and 
weighed ...an interesting contribution to the 
literature of the problems which lie ahead of 
American citizens.’—N, Y. Sun. 


$1.00 net 
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A MOUNTAIN 


TS HOME HAVING BEEN DESTROYED, IT IS NOW 
KINDLY 


FROM 


“THE BIRD STUDY BOC 


Doubleday, 





UEPIRD FAMILY 


NJOYING TEMPORARY QUARTERS FURNISHED BY A 
ItAND 


BY T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Page & Co 


How Your Bookseller Is Prepared to Help You 
in Your Summer Reading 


MANY book-buyers do not realize to the 
tullest extent the guidance and assistance the 
bookseller is able to give them in their summer 
The bookseller’s 


larly that of a man rendering service 


reading. function is pecu- 
selling 
service, if you will, tho his shop is far less 
ol a “pay as you enter” institution than is 
the doctor’s or lawyer’s office or the depart 
ment store or grocery store. Lf you stay 1 
town this summer he will expect you to come 
to the store freely to browse about with no 
obligation to buy, and if you go to the country 
oe seashore he is still abundantly equipped to 
Keep in touch with you and supply the books 
which his experience and knowledge of your 
tastes lead him to think you will enjoy. It 
isa mistake to think that summer is a time 
tor only light or “hammock” literature; many 
eople find it the time of the whole year to 
‘atch up on the new verse and contemporary 





drama and art, while still others are tackling 
such works as Hazen’s “Europe Since 1815” 
furnish a background to the 


which present 


war. If you want to take up some particular 
line of reading this summer talk it over with 
your bookseller, or if you want to read and 
don’t know just what line to go in for ask 
his advice—he will not charge you for his 
services, as there is nothing a bookman enjoys 
more than to talk shop with an interested cus- 
tomer. One plan widely used by book-buyers 
is to leave a commission with their bookseller 
to send them regularly each week or each 
fortnight one or two significant books along 
a given line. It is surprising how many really 
worth-while books you will cover in the course 
of the summer if you make some such definite 
arrangement with your bookseller to have the 
books come regularly to your library table 


or bungalow. 








SoME of the most inveterate out-doors folk 
are brought up short occasionally by some 
amateur’s embarrassing question as to what 
such and such a flower is and forced to ad- 
mit that, yes, they’ve noticed it often and 
isn’t it pretty, but for their part they’ve al- 
ways been too busy tramping and breathing 
the good clean air and just “vegetating” to 
study the names of the flowers. After every 
such occasion one is apt to vow that he will 
really get busy and study up on flowers. 





VI BI AM (MONARDA FISTULOSA) 
l M WAYSI FLOWERS {ER”’ 
A EELE} 
Charlies Scr ers S 
The Doubleday, Page Nature Library 


travels many thousands of miles annually in 
the pockets of such inquisitive amateur botan- 
ists and ornithologists. Another excellent 
series of nature books is that by Harriet L. 
Keeler: “Our Native Trees’; “Our North- 
ern Shrubs’; “Our Garden Flowers” 
Early Wild Flowers”; and “The 
Flowers of Summer.” The 


; “Our 
Wayside 
last two are 
published in pocket size in both flexible cloth 
and leather. The volume on “The Wayside 


Flowers of Summer,” just published, is a 


Random Notes on Some Late Spring and 
Summer Books 


comprehensive guide to all the more con 
flowers found in the Northern States du 
July and August. Individual flowers 
illustrated by drawings, photograph or 
color and described under genera and 
cies. For ready identification they are 
dexed under color, common English na: 
and under their Latin name. 


BS 


yu 


ve 


YOUR FISHERMAN 1 


w 


apt to be a_ bovine, 
rather ponderous soul, content to sit endl 
Sunday mornings in a flat bottomed boat 
the Thames or to lie full length on the 
banks of the creeks of the world with 
one eye cocked in the direction of his floater 
But your angler is no crass fisherman, lh« 

a sportsman, first, last and all the time. Th: 
care and preparation of his gear is a sacred 
rite; far from plying his trade in shady ease, 
he is up early and clambering over stones 
feeling his way, hip deep thru treacherou 
rifles; with him such questions as whethe: 


grass 


a true sportsman uses spinners for trout 
become of vital importance, and he will 
argue for hours and even get himself int 
print over the question whether or no a trout 
leaps on a slack line. A new book, crowded 
with professional data for the angler is 
“Trout Lore” by O. W. Smith, the angling 
editor of Outdoor Life. The twenty four 
chapters take up every phase of angling, 
from night trout fishing to that most delicat 
of all sports, trout fishing in small brooks 
The book contains two dozen excellent 
photographs. 

THE BIRTH OF A NEW LEAF on the tip of the 
rubber plant with miraculous regularity ever) 
week or so used to cause us no end of di 
light as a small boy when it was our “job’ 
to tend the house plants. Then there was 
the annual re-potting, an almost sacred rite 
Other and less happy memories are the occa 
sions when we “ran over” the hanging baskets 
and they dripped water all over the porch, 01 
when a heavy palm would slip from oul 
grasp and we would have to trail meekly) 
upstairs and announce that we had “broken 
another flower pot.” The other day, one of 
those warm, teeming May days that make a 
fellow in an office seem so pot-bound, there 
came to our desk a little book on “Milady’s 
House Plants” that shot us back all of a 
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sidden to the realization that this 
‘s re-potting time and left us day 
jreaming for a few minutes. There, 
hig as life and twice as natural, were 
pictures and text describing all our 
old friends: the Boston Fern, Wan- 
dering Jew, palms, hanging baskets 
of Asparagus Sprengeri, and the 
various stages in the re-potting of 
than old 
friend the rubber plant. Among the 
chapters this little book 
Foliage plants for house decoration; 


no less a our 


personage 


in are: 
Flowering plants for house decora- 
tion; Bulbous plants; House plants 
out-of-doors in summer; Sowing of 
seeds and rooting of cuttings; Out- 


side window boxes in winter; Insect 
pests and remedies; How to treat 
cut flowers; and, Sun parlors as 


plant rooms. 
5 

THERE are two kinds of gardening, 
the kind that is sending so many 
commuters to their offices these days 
with blistered hands and backs lame 
with hoeing, and the other kind, the 
sort of gardening that plans _per- 


golas, builds trellices and schemes J 
for foliage effects. Perhaps the 

first class of gardeners would rub BHR: 
their blisters thoughtfully and : 
“hae their doubts” about the “joy- 

ous” part of the title “The Joyous Art 
of Gardening,” but the fact remains that 


gardening as Miss Duncan describes it is a 
joyous art. With the help of many illus- 
trations she tells of some of the problems 
involved and effects to be attained in Sub- 
urban gardening, Fitting the garden to the 
house, The garden in town, The back-yard 
fence, Lattices, Pergolas, Garden boundaries, 
Planning a garden on paper, How to set out 
shrubs and plants, How to prune shrubs, 
Old-fashioned gardens, Transplanting, The 
compost-heap, and a half-dozen other garden 
matters. At the end of the volume there is 
a twenty-four page chart of annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs, flowering trees and shrubs, and 
a gardener’s calendar telling when and where 
to plant what. 


je 
oA 


A SUGGESTIVE book for those interested in 
bird study is “The Bird Study Book” by T. 
Gilbert Pearson, secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Its several 
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: AAR US 1% aay be 
W FRIEND WAS SITTING ON THE SECOND STAIR, ASLEEP 
“SOMEONE AND SOMEBODY” BY PORTER EMERSON BROWN! 
B } hs Vl rr / ( 
chapters are: First acquaintance with the 


birds; The life about the nest; Domestic life 
of the birds; The migration of birds; Birds 
The 


Civilization’s effect on the bird supply; The 


in winter; economic value of birds; 
traffic in feathers; Bird-protective laws and 
their enforcement—how laws are made; Bird 
reservations; Making bird sanctuaries ; Teach- 


ing bird study. 


TWENTY-THREE interviews by Joyce Kilmer 
with leading writers on subjects of contem- 
porary literary interest, originally published in 
the New York Times, have been collected 
into book form. Among these interviews are 
“The New Spirit of Poetry” by Amy Lowell, 
“City Life Versus Literature” by John Bur- 
roughs, “ ‘Chocolate Fudge’ in the Magazines” 
by Fannie Hurst, “The Heresy of Superman- 
ism” by Charles Rann Kennedy,” Commercial- 
izing the Sex Instinct” by Robert Herrick, and 
“Romanticism and American 
Montague Glass. 


Humor” by 
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“How to MAKE A GARDEN Pay,” a manual 
for the intensive cultivation of home vegetable 
eardens, is announced for immediate publica 
tion. The authors are Edward Moonson and 
Charles Assistant 
of Economic Entomology at Harvard. 


be »¢ rk 


vegetables arranged alphabetically, 


Profess« yr 
The 


garden 


Thomas Brues, 


gives a list of the common 
with in- 
structions for their planting and care. There 
are also instructions for the extermination of 
insects, and a chapter on the relative food 
values of different vegetables. 


Tue literary revival, especially the revival 
of interest in poetry, in this country in the 
past few years has brought with it a fresh 
Much 


has been written in interpretation by critics 


content and many innovations in form. 


and by the authors and poets who have been 
concerned with establishing the ideals of what 
has been called the “new literature,” but these 
interpretations have varied so widely that the 
public, and even the critics in many cases, have 
had to grope their way thru a muddle of con- 
“The Idea” by Lloyd R. 
Morris, just published, is an attempt, in the 
form of an anthology of the opinions of lead 
ing writers, to untangle this confusion of aims 
in contemporary The 
writers are grouped under five broad classes, 
as follows: Under the Empiricists 
common 


tentions. Young 


American literature. 
(the re- 
nascence of Conrad 
Aiken, Witter Bynner, Will Levington Com- 
fort, Max Eastman, Donald Evans, John 
Erskine, Arthur Davison Ficke, Vachel Lind 
say, Harriet Munroe, James Oppenheim, Louis 
Untermeyer, and Margaret Widdemer; under 
the Romanticists are the two Imagists, John 
Gould Fletcher and 
Spectrists, Annie 


experience ) 


\my Lowell, and the two 

Knish and Mor- 
Idealists (the renascence of 
spirituality) William Rose Benét, Joyce Kil 
mer, Josephine Preston Peabody and Ridgeley 
Torrence : 


Emanuel 


gan: under the 


under the Pessimists, Benjamin De 
Casseres, Floyd Dell, Don Marquis, and John 
Curtis Underwood; and under the Tradition 
alists, Fannie Stearns Gifford, Louis V. Le- 
doux, John G. Neithardt, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, and 
Thomas Walsh. 
A 

10,000 copies of “The Fambly 

Frank Wing 


publication on 


Album” by 
advance of its 
The new book is 
apparently a worthy successor to the famous 
“Fotygraft Album” published two years ago 
and of which over 75,000 copies have been 


were sold in 


May 14. 
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sold. Of “The Fotygraft Album” Wij 
Allen White said: “Frank Wing has 
the thing we all wanted to do. He has 
a joyous piece of humor out of the old 
ily photograph album and has done it 
loving and tender hands.” 
on 

THAT ECONOMY SHOULD NOT necessitate 
total 
cake is one of the teachings of a suggest 
little book, “Better Meals for Mon 
by Mary Green well 


elimination of the frosting on 
Less 
which is selling 
over the country this month. It shows tl 
good meals depend not so much upon 

pensive material as upon the care and jud 
ment in the use of ordinary material. T| 
book caters particularly to the housewife w! 
wishes to keep her table up to standard 

this period of the increased cost of all stap! 
From the old 
demands the 


articles of food. fashion 
cook book 
half a dozen or so eggs to a cake, the hous: 
wife will turn in relief to rules for making 


cake with one or two eggs and a small quai 


which sacrifice 


tity of butter and to recipes for meatless 
near-meatless Tables 
composition and values will show her how 
insure an 


dishes. giving for 


adequate number of calories 
her meals. 
ue 


et 


“SOMEONE AND SOMEBODY” by Porter Emer 
son Browne is a gay topsy turvy tale 1 
which the dairy-lunch hero falls heir to 
million and the Fifth Avenue heroine becomes 


a waitress in a boarding house. 
fc 


THE SECOND VoLUME of Sir Arthur Conia! 
Doyle’s “History of the Great War” has been 
announced by the George H. Doran Co. fo! 
June publication. 


— 


Mrs 
3ackus in “A Place in the Sun,” 01 
“The Making of an American,” published b: 
She tells the 
a young Hungarian girl who overcomes tl 


THE NOTE OF PATRIOTISM is struck by 
Henry 
the Page Company. story o! 
obstacles in her way thru a great faith in th 
American ideal—that the United States gives 
everyone a chance to win “a place in the sun.” 

A 

“FRUITS OF THE Spirit’ is a new volume 
of inspirational essays by the late Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, originally published in the 
Outlook and lately issued in book form by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. These essays are con- 
cerned with the fundamentals of faith, action 


and achievement. Lyman Abbott has written 
the introduction. 





Sample Bits from Some of the Season’s Best Books 


Fiction 


THE ATROCIOUS CRIME OF BEING 
SEVENTEEN AND LIKING TO SHOW 
ONE’S NECK 
From Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Bab: A 
(Doran. Ready June 5.) 

Barbara, aged seventeen, is a martyr to the 
family’s conviction of her extreme youth. She pours 
out her story—frequently in her own spelling—in this 
hook which is said to do something the same thing 
for the girl of seventeen that Booth Tarkington has 
ione in “Seventeen” for the boy of that age. 
“Morner,” I said, “am I to have the party 
dresses ?” 

“Two. Very simple.” 

“Low in the neck?” 

“Certainly not. A small V, per- 
haps.” 

“I’ve got a good neck.” 

She rose impressively. 

“You amaze and shock me, 
bara,” she said coldly. 

“I shouldn’t have to wear 
around my shoulders to hide 
!” I retorted. “Sis is 


Sub-Deb.”’ 


Bar- 


tulle 
the 
bones! rather 
thin.” 
“Unless you learn to curb your- 


self,” mother said, “there will be no 


parties for you, and no_ party 
dresses.” 

This was the speech that broke 
the camel’s back. I could endure no 
more, 

“I think,” I said, “that I shall 
get married and end everything.” 


This was not deliberate mendacity. 
lt was Despair. 
Mother actually went white. 
“Marry whom? Barbara, answer 
me,” 
“I don’t know. Anybody.” 
“She’s trying to frighten 
mother,” Sis said. “There 
anybody,” 


you, 
isn’t 





basket-ball and tennis, and typhoid fever when 
I was fourteen and almost having to have 
my head shaved, a great wave of bitterness 
agitated me. 

At that time, however, owing to the appear- 
ance of Hannah with a mending basket, I got 
no further than his name. It was Harold. | 


decided to have him dark, with a very small 
black mustache, and passionate eyes. | 
too, that he would be jealous. | 
much cheered up. 

ignore me any more. 


felt, 
was very 
At least they could not 

If I was old enough to 





“Oh, isn’t there?” I said darkly. Ws 
Who is it, Bab?” Sis asked. “The Rail 
dancing teacher? Or your riding « 
ai ~o? T , TS] o) { CHEST. 4 it D D D 
master ? Or the school plumber ? [E THUMPED HIN SELI N rl E I | A a" NI RI _ 
KC <a EIGHTY POUNDS,” HE OBSERVED, “JUST INTENDED FOR LITTLE 
* MICS again. DAUGHTERS TO FALL BACK ON WHEN OTHER THINGS FAII 
: You're just enough of a little FROM “BAL: A SUB-DEB’’ BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHAR 
simpleton to get tied up to some George H. Doran Co. 


wretched creature and disgrace us all.” 

I wish to state here that until that moment 
| had no intention of going any further with 
the wretched business. But when my sister 
uttered the above disparaging remark I saw 
that to preserve my own dignity I would be 
compelled to go on. 

,_, lm perfectly mad about him,” I said. 

And he’s crazy about me.” . . . 

When she had gone out I tried to think of 
some one to hang a love affair to. But there 
seemed to be nobody. I searched my past, but 
it was blameless. It was empty and bare, and 


_ I looked back and saw how little there had 


een in it but imbibing wisdom and playing 





have a lover—especially a jealous one with the 
aforementioned eyes—I was old enough to 
have the necks of my frocks cut out. 

While they were getting their wraps on in 
the lower hall, I counted my money. I had 
thirteen dollars. It was enough for a plan I 
was beginning to have in mind. 

“Go to bed early, Barbara,” mother said 
when they were ready to go out. 

“You don’t mind if I write a 
you?” 

“To whom?” 

“Oh, just a letter,” I said, and she stared at 
me coldly. 


letter, do 
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She made an excuse to see Hannah before 
she left, and I knew that I was being watched. 
I was greatly excited, and happier than I had 
been for weeks. 


YOUTH’S ETERNAL REBELLION 
From “The Shadow Line.”’ By Joseph Conrad. 
(Doubleday, Page.) 

The “shadow line” is that dim boundary that 
divides irresponsible youth from maturity. Conrad 
tells here a tale—he calls it “a confession”—of a 
young first mate who crosses this line under stress 


of the responsibility of handling a sailing vessel 
alone in a twenty-one-day voyage from Bankok to 
Singapore with fever aboard and no quinine in the 
medicine chest. The passage below, from the very 
beginning of the book, pictures in Conrad’s inimit- 
able way, the youth before he has crossed the 
“shadow line,” the youth of “rash moments,” “I 
mean moments when the still young are inclined to 
commit rash actions, such as getting married sud- 
denly or else throwing up a job for no reason’’: 

Anp suddenly I left all this. I left it in 
that, to us, inconsequential manner in which a 
bird flies away from a comfortable branch. 
It was as though all unknowing I had heard 
a whisper or seen something. Well—perhaps! 
One day I was perfectly right and the next 
everything was gone—glamour, flavour, inter- 
est, contentment—everything. It was one of 
these moments, you know. The green sick- 
ness of fate youth descended on me and car- 
ried me oft. Carried me off that ship, I 
mean. 

We were only four white men on board, 
with a large crew of Kalashes and two Malay 
petty officers. The Captain stared hard as if 
wondering what ailed me. But he was a sailor, 
and he, too, had been young at one time. 
Presently a smile came to lurk under his thick 
iron-gray moustache, and he observed that, 
of course, if I felt I must go he couldn’t 
keep me by main force. And it was arranged 
that I should be paid off the next morning. 
As I was going out of his cabin he added sud- 
denly, in a peculiar wistful tone, that he hoped 
I would find what I was so anxious to go 
and look for. A soft, cryptic utterance which 
seemed to reach deeper than any diamond- 
hard tool could have done. I do believe he 
understood my case. 

But the second engineer attacked me dif- 
ferently. He was a sturdy young Scot, with 
a smooth face and light eyes. His honest red 
countenance emerged out of the engine-room 
comparion and then the whole robust man, 
with shirt sleeves turned up, wiping slowly 
the massive fore-arms with a lump of cotton- 
waste. And his light eyes expressed bitter 
distaste, as though our friendship had turned 
to ashes. He said weightily: “Oh! Aye! I’ve 
been thinking it was about time for you to run 
away home and get married to some silly 
girl.” 

It was tacitly understood in the port that 
John Nieven was a fierce misogynist; and the 
absurd character of the sally convinced me 
that he meant to be nasty—very nasty—had 
meant to say the most crushing thing he couid 
think of. My laugh sounded deprecatory. 
Nobody but a friend could be so angry as 
that. I became a little crestfallen. Our chief 
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engineer also took a characteristic view 
action, but in a kindlier spirit. 

He was young, too, but very thin, and 
a mist of fluffy brown beard all round his | 
gard face. All day long, at sea or in 
hour, he could be seen walking hastily up 
down the afterdeck, wearing an intense, spirit 
ually rapt expression, which was caused by 
perpetual consciousness of unpleasant physi 
sensations in his internal economy. For 
was a confirmed dyspeptic. His view of 
case was very simple. He said it was nothi: 
but deranged liver. Of course! He suggest 
{ should stay for another trip and meantin 
dose myself with a certain patent medicine i: 
which his own belief was absolute. “I'll tell 
you what I’ll do. I'll buy you two bottles, out 
of my own pocket. There. I can’t say faire: 
than that, can 1?” 

I believe he would have perpetrated th: 
atrocity (or generosity) at the merest sign 01 
weakening on my part. By that time, how 
ever, 1 was more discontented, disgusted, and 
dogged than ever. The past eighteen months, 
so full of new and varied experience, appeared 
a dreary, prosaic waste of days. I felt—how 
shall I express it?—that there was no truth t 
be got out of them. 


GEOFFREY GETS AN IDEA 
From Temple Bailey's “‘Mistress Anne.”  (Peun 

Anne Warfield, the little school-mistress of the 
Crossroads, finds her quiet world invaded by tw: 
men: Richard Brooks, a doctor who has left a bril 
liant New York career to carry on the work begun 
by his grandfather, and Geoffrey Fox, a novelist 
The latter, who has pursued Anne with more faith 
than fervor, here acquires an idea which bids fair 
to turn him into a ‘“‘cave man”: 

GEOFFREY ate lunch on the island with 
Brinsley Tyson. He liked the old man im- 
mensely. There was a flavor about his world- 
liness which had nothing to do with stale 
frivolities; it was rather a thing of fastidious 
taste and of tempered wit. Brinsley talked 
of many things, while Geoffrey, lying in the 
grass with his arm across his eyes, listened 
and enjoyed. 

“And you never married, sir?” 

“T’ve told you there were too many of them 
If I could have had any one of those girls 
on this island with t’other dear charmers 
away, there wouldn’t have been any trouble 
But a choice with them all about me was— 
impossible.” His old eyes twinkled. 

“Suppose you had made a choice, and she 
hadn’t cared for you?” said the voice of the 
man on the grass. 

“Any woman will care if you go at it the 
right way.” 

“What is the right way?” 

“There’s only one way to win a woman. 
If she says she won’t marry you, carry her 
off by force to a clergyman, and when you 
get her there make her say ‘Yes.’” 

Geoffrey sat up. “You don’t mean that 
literally ?” 

Brinsley nodded. “Indeed I do. Take the 
attitude with them of Man the Conqueror. 
They all like it. Man the Suppliant never 
gets what he wants.” . 
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“But in these days primitive methods aren’t possible.” _ 
Brinsley skipped a chicken bone expertly across the surface 
“Primitive methods are always possible. 
The cult of chivalry 
It has taught him to kneel at his lady’s feet, 
pre-historically he kept his foot on her neck!" 
“You'd be mobbed in a suffrage meeting.” 
“Suffrage, my dear fellow, is the green carnation in the gar- 
i Every woman blooms for her lover. 
the lack of lovers that produces the artificial -hence votes for 
What does the woman being carried off under the arm 


of the water. h . 
trouble is that man has lost his nerve. 
has spoiled him. 
where 

Geoffrey laughed. 


den of femininity. 


women. W ¢ 
of conquering man care for yellow banners 


or speeches from the tops ot busses? She is 
too busy trying to please him.” 

“It would be a great experiment. I'd 
to try it.” 

Brinsley, uncorking a hot and cold bott'e, 
boldly surmised, “It is the little school- 
teacher?” 

Geoffrey, again flat on the grass, murmured, 
“Yes.” 

“And it is neck and neck between you and 
that young cousin of mine?” 

“Il am afraid he is a neck ahead.” 

“Tt_all depends upon which runs away with 
her first.” 

Again Geoffrey murmured, “I'd like to try 


” 


like 


it. 
WHY DIDN’T HE MARRY HER? 
From William J. Locke's ‘‘The Red Planet.” 
(John Lane. Ready late in June.) 

Major Duncan Meredyth, Boer War veteran and 
keen observer of life from his wheel-chair, tells the 
present day love story of his friend, Betty | airfax. 
Betty had been engaged to Major Boyce about whom 
there was a mysterious and ugly story current in 
connection with his Boer War record. Then she 
married Capt. Connor who suddenly had gone to 
the front. In the following passage, from near the 
beginning of the book, Major Boyce, on home leave, 
meets Betty at Meredyth’s, 

“GOoD-NIGHT,” she said, without proffering 
her hand. 

“Betty,” he said in a low voice, “won't you 
ever forgive me?” 

_“T have no feelings towards you either of 
lorgiveness or resentment,” she replied. 

They did not mean to be overheard. but 
my hearing is unusually acute, and I could 
not help catching their conversation. 

T know I seem to have behaved badly to 
you. , 
te ou have behaved worse to others,” 
, ‘“ 
betty. “I don’t wonder at your 
irom showing your face here.” 

Evidently she walked away and Boyce after 
her, for I heard him say: 

You shan’t go till you've told me what 
you mean.” 
! What she replied I don’t know. To judge 
ry the slam of the front door it must have 
een something defiant. Presently he entered, 
debonair, with a smile on his lips. 

“I'm afraid I’ve left you in a draught,” he 
said, shutting the door. “I couldn't resist 
having a word with her and wishing her hap- 
Piness and the rest of it. We were engaged 
once upon a time.” 

7, know,” said I. 

' I hope you don’t think I did wrong in re- 
casing her from the engagement. I don’t 


said 
shrinking 


ot ie el ie ie 
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The 


It is 


TENDERLY ON HER § 
““REQUIESCAT,”’ SAID HI 


Ht PUT BOTH HANDS VERY 


FROM WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S “THE RED PLAN 


John Lane Co. 


consider a man has a right to go on active 
service—especially on such service as the pres- 
ent war—and keep a girl bound at home. Still 
less has he a right to marry her. What hap- 
pens in so many cases? A fortnight’s mar- 
ried life. The man goes to the front. Then 
ping! or whiss-bang! and that is the end of 
him, and so the girl is left. It’s a matter 
for the individual conscience. | decided one 
way. Connor, obviously decided another, and, 
like a lucky fellow, found Betty of his way 
of thinking. Perhaps | have old-fashioned 
notions.” He took a long pull at his drink. 
“Well, it can’t be helped,” he said with a 
smile. “The other fellow has won, and | 
must take it gracefully. By George! 
wasn’t she looking stunning to-night in that 


kit? I hope you didn’t mind my bursting in on 
you—. But, of course, I didn’t expect to see 
Betty. The sight of Betty in the flesh as a 


married woman nearly bowled me over. It’s 


a 
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‘Scan’? YOU TAKE MY PAROLE? CAN’T YOU LEAVE ME 
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UNTIL THEY COME FROM ENG.UAND: 


rFRoM “THE CINEMA MURDER” BY FE. PHILLIPS OPPI 


Little, Brown & | 


not a joyous thing to see the woman one 
has been crazy over the wife of another 
fellow.” 

“I suppose it isn’t,” said I. 

I was worried by the talk | had overheard 
through the open door. “You have behaved 
worse to others. I don't wonder at your 
shrinking from showing your face here.” 
Betty had, weeks ago, called him a devil. She 
had treated him to-night in a manner which, 
if not justified, was abominable. 1 was forced 
to the conclusion that Betty was fully aware 
of some discreditable chapter in the man’s 
life which had nothing to do with the affair 
at Vilboek’s Farm, which, indeed, had to do 
with another woman and this humdrum little 
town of Wellingsford. Otherwise why did 
she taunt him with hiding from the light of 
Wellingsfordian day? 

And there, placidly smoking his cigar and 
watching the wreaths of blue smoke with the 
air of an idle seraph contemplating a wisp of 
cirrus in Heaven’s firmament, sat the man 
who could have given me the word of the 
enigma. 
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AN ORIGINAL SITUATIO! 


INDEED! 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim's 
Murder.’ (Littie, Brown. k 


As tho it were not hard enoug 
Romilly, struggling London art 
find that the girl to whom he was 
had grown tired of waiting and | 
mistress of his wealthy « 
needs add salt to the wound by 
at him: “I don’t care what y t 
tell you that if you were really 
have sinned yourself before now 
some one, murdered them, torn t 
that make life from the fate that ret 
give them. . . . There are too 
nowadays, for life to be lived 1 
I were a man like you, I'd 
Philip’s reply, as he turned sl 
merely the words, “Perhaps I 
In chapter two he turns up 
bound for America, with money i1 


and traveling under the name 
] } 


wealthy cousin mentioned above. A 
this the fact that the ship’s bull 
news note of the strange disappea 
Philip Romilly, London art 

seen walking along a certain Eng] 
and the scene is set for the foll 

of table talk in chapter four the se 

't from England: 

“Most difficult thing in the worl 
to write a play,” Mr. Raymor 
Greene intervened. “Now with pi 
tures it’s entirely different. 1 
slightest little happening in eve 
day life may give you the start, 
then, there you are—the whole thi 
unravels itself. Now let me giv 
you an example,” he went on, hel 
ing himself to a little more whisk 
and soda. “Only yesterday afte! 
noon, on our way up to Liver 
the train got pulled up somew 
in Derbyshire, and I sat looking 
of the window. It was a dreat 
neighbourhood, a miserable afte! 
noon, and we happened to be cross 
ing a rather high viaduct. Dow! 
below were some meadows and 
canal, and by the side of the canal 
a path. At a certain point—I_ shoul 
think about half a mile from wher 
train was standing—this path went und 
neath a rude bridge, built of bricks and c 
ered over with turf. Well, as I sat there 
could see two men, both approaching th 
bridge along the path from opposite dire 
tions. One was tall, dressed in light twe 
a good-looking fellow- -looked like one < 
your country squires except that he was a litt! 
on the thin side. The other was a somb 
looking person, dressed in dark clothes, abou 
your height and build, I should say, M1 
Romilly. Well, they both disappeared unde: 
that bridge at the same moment. and I don’t 
know why, but I leaned forward to see then 
come out. The train was there for quite a1 
other two minutes, perhaps more. Ther 
wasn’t another soul anywhere in sight, «1 
it was raining as it only can rain in England. 

Mr. Raymond Greene paused. Every o1 
at the table had been listening intently. H: 
glanced around at their rapt faces with satis 
faction, | He had excited interest. In Philij 
Romilly’s eyes there was something even mori 


O1 


T 
} ' 
i1¢ 


ALONI 
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‘nterest. It seemed almost as though he was a runt! It was a joke, a grim joke, and 
cere trying to project his thoughts back and he grinned at it. 
niure up for himself the very scene which When winter withdrew at last and spring 


The young man 
delicate state of 


; being described to him. 
is certainly in a very 
health. Mr. Greene decided. 


“The train remained standing there, as | 
e said, for several minutes,” Mr. Raymond 
Greene continued, “as many minutes, in fact, 
is it would have taken them seconds to have 


‘rraversed that tunnel. Notwithstanding that, 


they neither of them appeared again. I sat 
there. believe me, with my eyes fastened upon 
that path, and when the train started I leaned 


wit of the window until we had rounded the 
curve and we were out of sight, but I never 
saw either of those two men again. Now 
there’s the beginning of a film story for you!” 
DUMB-BELL COMES TO BROOKFIELD 


Taintor Foote’s “Dumb-Bell of 
(A} bleton.) 


John 


undersized sole survivor of Highland Lassie’s 
tter of puppies seemed to have inherited nothing 
famous sire, yet “the runt” lived to hear 
himself called Champion Brooktield Dum})h-Bell. 


The 


1 his 


HIGHLAND LaAssIe’s puppy grew also. He 
lived in a land of plenty unshared by crowd 
ing brothers and sisters. He did not dine in 
frantic haste, but deliberately and at his ease, 
his soft-eyed mother watching. 

He was seldom disturbed by callers. Even 
the abundance he received failed to give him 
size. He could add nothing, therefore, to 
the honor of Brookfield. He could only dim, 
a little, the glory of his sire—and so they let 
him alone. 

Then weaning time came, and his mother 
neglected him more and more. At last she 
gave him up altogether, and he was left to his 
own devices. 

He tried hard to make the time pass. A 
sparrow lighting in his runway was a great 
event. He would creep toward it, and at the 
proper distance would halt and stand rigid 
until the sparrow flew away. Sometimes the 
sparrow would fly to a wire 
above the kennel and make 


a shadow on the ground. 
When this happened he 
pointed the shadow very 


carefully until it, too, was 
gone. Always he wished to 
pounce upon the sparrow, 
or its shadow; but he was 
a son of Roderigo the 
great Roderigo who never 
flushed a bird—and so he 
held his point, with no one 
there to see. 

Sparrows were few, how- 
ever. They seldom came 
to his yard. In the long 
hours between their visits 
he was lonesome. He grew 
to have a wistful expres- 
sion, and a grin that went 
to the heart. He seemed 
to be grinning at himself. 
The last of 


son 


Roderigo 





reyes 


Brow Rk field. ? 


marched over the hills to Brookfield, a great 
washing descended upon the kennels and no 
one escaped. 

Highland Lassie’s puppy was smitten with 
the rest. He was taken by a kennel boy to 
the washroom and there he suffered in silence 
The bath brought out his markings clearly, 
and after a casual glance at him Peter bent 
over and examined his left side. 

“Now ain’t that a curious mark?” he said 
‘Tt might ’ave been painted on ’im, it’s that 


perfect. It’s like one of them things the 
strong man ’olds up in the circus—l| forget 
what you call ’em.” 

“You ’aven’t growed much, ’ave you?” sail 
Peter, 

The wee son of’ Roderigo, his eyes still 
smarting from carbolic soap, looked up at 


Peter and grinned. 

Peter drew in his breath sharply. 

“Bl me!” he said. “The beggar knows. 
‘-§ Not much doin’ down there in No. 9, 
is trere? ”Ow’d you like to see the world for 
a while?” 

Once more the puppy grinned up at him. 


SHADES OF THE “PLAIN TALES” AND 
“IN BLACK AND WHITE”! 


From Rudyard Kipling’s “A Diversity of Creatures.’ 


(Doubleday, Page.) 
To the old Kipling “fan” who read the early 
tales as they came from the young genius. pen 
twenty and thirty years ago, the following opening 


paragraphs from “In the Presence.”’ one of the stories 
in his new volume, will seem like a blessed echo 
of the past: 

“So the matter,” the Regimental Chaplain 
concluded, “was correct; in every way cor 
rect. I am well pleased with Rutton Singh 
and Attar Singh. They have gathered the 
fruit of their lives.” 

He folded his arms and sat down on the 
verandah. The hot day had ended, and there 


was a pleasant smell of cooking along the 
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regimental lines, where half-clad men went 
back and forth with leaf platters and water- 
goglets. The Subadar-Major, in extreme un- 
dress, sat on a chair, as befitted his rank; 
the Havildar-Major, his nephew, leaning re- 
spectfully against the wall. The Regiment 
was at home and at ease in its own quarters 
in its own district which takes its name from 
the great Muhammadan saint Mian Mir, re- 
vered by Jehangir and beloved by Guru Har 
Gobind, sixth of the great Sikh Gurus. 
“Quite correct,” the Regimental Chaplain 
repeated. 

No Sikh contradicts his Regimental Chap- 
lain who expounds to him the Holy Book of 
the Grunth Sahib and who knows the lives 
and legends of all the Gurus. 

The Subadar-Major bowed his grey head. 
The Havildar-Major coughed respectfully to 
attract attention and to ask leave to speak. 
Though he was the Subadar-Major’s nephew, 
and though his father held twice as much 
land as his uncle, he knew his place in the 
scheme of things. The Subadar-Major shift- 
ed one hand with an iron bracelet on the 
wrist. 

“Was there by any chance any woman at 
the back of it?” the Havildar-Major mur- 
mured. “I was not here when the thing hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! We all know that thou 
wast in England eating and drinking with the 
Sahibs. We are all-surprised that thou canst 
still speak Punjabi.” The Subadar-Major’s 
carefully-tended beard bristled. 


“There was no woman,” the Regimental 
Chaplain growled. “It was land. Hear, 
you”: 


we 


ANOTHER PSYCHIC MYSTERY 
From “The Sorr Tale.”’ By “Patience Worth.”’ 
(Holt.) 

The appearance of “Patience Worth: a Psychic 
Mystery” last year aroused a good deal of serious 
discussion pro and con. The present book, like 
that one, is written by this “spirit,” “Patience 
Worth,” who speaks thru a St. Louis woman and 
whose communications are written down thru a 
ouija board. Mrs. Curran, the St. Louis woman, 
has had no experience in writing, nor has she made 
any particular study of literature or religion, and 
yet as many as 5000 words have been “dictated” to her 
in “Patience Worth’s” archaic, dialectic form in a 
single evening—so fast in fact that she was barely 
able to put it into abbreviated long-hand. “Ye see,’’ 
“Patience Worth” explained to a visitor who mar- 
veled at her pauseless continuity, “‘man setteth up 
his cun and filleth it, but I be as the stream.” 
260 different persons have sat at the ouija board 
with her during the composition of this book 
The present book is the story of a son of Tiberius 
Caesar by a slave, Theia, a woman of great beauty 
and of noble blood. After a time she is discarded 
and gives birth to a child in a leper’s hovel outside 
the walls of Bethlehem, on the same night that 
Christ is born within the walls. In the bitterness 
of her passion, the mother names him Hate, and hate 
is the emotion that rules and shapes his life thru 
tragic years to a tragic end. The two great char- 


” 


acters of the story, Christ and Hate, come into 
contact from time to time in the tale, to meet 
finally on Calvary. 


“Come thou, Panda! Come! the light hath 
dimmed the room. Come thou, and touch the 
hate-born !” 

And the babe wailed and Theia cried out: 
“The wail! The wail! Theia is undone!” 


’ 
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And behold, she looked upon the hand 
the woman. 

“Panda, the gods do win! Panda, lo 
she hath a leper’s hand! WHa, ha, ha! 4 
dead hand! The whited! The fall fk 
But she hath touched not the Hate! 

“Panda, thou shalt bear it yonder wit! 
the city’s wall and hide. Hide, hide, Pand 
where there shall be plenty! 

“Theia, thou hast tempted the gods and 
digged a pit wherein we did fall. ’Tis a so 
Theia, the son of——” 

And Theia stopped his words. 

“May thy tongue set stiffened, Panda! [| 
hath not a name! Ha, ha, ha! He hath not 
name! Hate, hate, hate shall follow him an 
earth shall swallow him, and 1, Theia, 
follow him like shade doth follow bright.” 

And they went from out the hut and unt 
the thick. And Panda looked upon th 
road’sway and cried: 

“Fortune’s god hath smiled, for yond 
cometh men, men of Bethlehem. But leav: 
thy Panda that he speak unto them and tell 
much, and naught.” 

And these came them upon the road’swa\ 
and Panda cried out: 

“Hail! Hail! Hath thee aid for travelers 
awearied? Hail! thou white skin, thee!” 

And he of the white skin spake in answer 
ing: “Hail! Hail! Who art thou?” 

“Panda. What art thou then named?” 

“Simeon,—named by fortune so, for Rom 
hath this heart. Wouldst thou start should | 


speak ‘Ajax,’ the name Rome knoweth me 
by?” 


a4 
Silal 


And Panda stood in wondering, and Simeon 
said more: 

“The city! Ha, ha, ha! The city! The 
habe town is full, o’erfull of wonders this 
dawning. Shepherds came with wonder-tid 
ings and told of the star that shewed and 
trailed a beard like a priest’s beard, long and 
bright. Ha, ha! They searched the high 
ways and byways and sought a babe. A 
woman, a traveler, and one Joseph, bedded 
in a manger, and she, named Mary, was with 
child and delivered there. And they sought 
and found the babe, and they tell of a vision 


of bright ones that sang and spake unto 
them. 
And he spake more, but Panda stopped 
him. 


“Ajax, Ajax, dost thou remember Theia, 
the King’s slave from thy land, Greece?” 

And Simeon cried out: “Theia, who danceth 
like the flames of Apollo’s fires! Who hath 
the wings of Mercury at her ankles bound! 
Theia! Theia! Panda, the handman of the 
King’s own chosen! Thee? Hath Rome shut 
from her breast thee, Panda, and Theia? 
Thou tellest me, Panda, that Theia, Theia. 
the chosen of the gods and kings, is yonder. 
and babed? Though Simeon doth limp and 


sag like one smitten, he hath still a heart 
that knoweth naught of such a blight. Come, 
Speak thou not unto Theia 
See! ’tis the beard of me 
the 


and we do seek! 
that ’tis I, Ajax. 
that hideth him 


: and maketh 
Jew.” 


Simeon, 
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DOWN THE STAIRS 
THEY CREPT, STRAIGHT 
TOWARD THE 
FUL TUMULT 
FROM “THE DARK 
STAR” BY ROBERT W. 
CHAMBERS 
D. Appleton & Co 


FRIGHT 


SECRET SERVICE A LA ROBERT 
CHAMBERS 


Robert W. Chambers’ “‘The Dark Star.” 
(Appleton.) 

As a child at Brookhollow, Ruhannah Carew had 
often played with the contents of the “wonder 
box” and had heard its strange story from her 
missionary father. It contained plans, he had 
told her, of the fortifications of Gallipoli made by 
a German friend. When the European War_ broke 
out, Jim Neeland, a childhood comrade of Ruhan- 
nah’s, received a summons to go to the long un- 
occupied house in Brookhollow in search of the 
wonder-box. He finds some one ahead of him and 


they grapple in the darkness. 

“Let go your pistol,” he breathed. 

She strove doggedly to retain it, but her 
slender fingers slowly relaxed under his merci- 
less grip; the pistol fell; and he kicked the 
pearl-handled, nickel-plated weapon across the 
dusty board floor. 

_They both were panting; her right arm, 
rigid, still remained in his powerful clutch. 
He released it presently, stepped back, and 
played the light over her from head to foot. 

“Why did you shoot at me?” 

She lifted her black eyes and stared at him. 

‘Come,” he said, “I’m in a hurry. I want 
an explanation from you F 

The words died on his lips as she whipped 
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a knife out of her bosom and flew at him. 
Through the confusion of flash lhght and 


darkness they reeled, locked together, but he 
caught her arm again, jerking it so violently 
into the air that he lifted her off her feet. 

“That’s about all for tonight,” he panted, 
twisting the knife out of her helpless hand and 
flinging it behind him. Without further cere- 
mony, he pulled out his handkerchief, caught 
her firmly, reached for her other arm, jerked 
it behind her back, and tied both wrists. 
Then he dragged a chair up and pushed her 
on it. 

Her hat had fallen off, and her hair sagged 
to her neck. The frail stuff of which her 
waist was made had been badly torn, too, 
an hung in rags from her right shoulder 

Walking up to her he looked curiously 
into her dark eyes, but he could detect no 
expression in them. 

“Why did you come here?” he 

No answer. 

“Did you come to get an olive-wood box 
bound with silver?” 

A slight colour tinted the ashy pallor under 
her eyes. 

He walked over to the table, turned back 
the cover of her suitcase and revealed a 


demanded. 
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WELL, WHERE IS CAP’N ABI 


From James 


keeper.” 


Pretty Louise Grayling, a_ prof: 
daughter, decides to spend the 
with a Cape Cod uncle whom she ha: 
seen. On the very night of her 
Uncle Abe disappears, and in the mor 
Uncle Amazon, a brother from “fu 
parts, appears to take his place. The 
dent does not pass without comment 
village. Perry Baker, the express 
has just arrived with Cap’n Abe’s s 
shipped back fron | 


1. Cooper's “Cap'n A 
(Sully & ft 


Boston as un 


THERE seemed to he a tenseness 
the atmosphere of the old stor 
Louise saw the usual idlers gather 
about the cold stove—Washy Gall 
on his nail-keg, his jaw waggir 
eagerly; Milt Baker and Amiel Pe: 
due side by side with their elbo 
on the counter; Cap’n Joab Beec! 
leaning forward on his. stick 
watching Cap’n Amazon, it seemed 
with strained attention. 

It was like a scene set for a pl 
—for the taking of a film, perha; 


The whimsical thought came t 
Louise that the director had jus 
shouted: “Get set!” and would in 
mediately add: “Action! Camer 
Go!” 

“Course,” Perry Baker drawle 


“IT sent it to Boston as consignor 
myself; so when the chest warn’ 
called for within a reasonable tim 
they shipped it back to me, knowin’ 
I was agent. Funny Cap’n Al 
didn’t show up for to claim it.” 
“Well!” he = finally ejaculated 
“that’s how ’tis. I’d ha’ waited till 
—till Cap’n Abe come home—if lh: 
ever does come; but my wife, Huldy, 
got fidgety. She reads the papers, 


CUAVERED AS HE SHRILLY ASKED, “THEN, WHERE’S and she’s got it into her head there’s 

CAP’N ABE?” something wrong "bout the old chest 

FROM “‘CAP’N ABE, STOREKEEPER” BY JAMES A. COOPER She dreamed "bout it. An’ ye know, 

Sully & Kleinteich when a woman gets to dreamin’ 

Ae she'll drag her anchors, no matter 

polished box of olive wood, heavily banded what the bottom is. She savs folks have 

by some metal resembling silver. been murdered ’fore now and their bodies 
Inside the box were books, photographs, crammed into a chest——” 


a bronze Chinese figure, which he recognized 
as the Yellow Devil, a pair of revolvers, a 
dagger very much like the one he had wrested 
from her. But there were no military plans 
there. 

He turned to his prisoner: 

“Ts everything here?” he asked sharply. 

“Yes.” 

He picked up her wrist bag and opened it, 
but discovered only some money, a handker 
chief, a spool of thread and a packet of 
needles. 

There was a glass lamp on the table. He 
managed to light it finally; turned off his 
flash light, and examined the contents of the 
box again thoroughly. Then he came back 
to where she was seated. 

“Get up,” he said. 

She looked at him sullenly without moving. 

“I’m in a hurry,” he repeated; “get up. 
I’m going to search you.” 


“Why, you long-winded sculpin!” exclaimed 
Cap’n Amazon to Perry at length. “Brins 
that chest in and take a ar ine 
tackle.” : 

The expressman came heavily up the steps 
with a green chest on his shoulder. It had 
handles of tarred rope and had plainly seen 
much service; indeed, it was brother to the 
hox in the storeroom which Louise had found 
filled with nautical literature. 

“Watch out where you’re putting your foot 
Perry!” Can’n Joab suddenly exclaimed. 

His warning was too late. Some youngster 
eager to peel his banana, had flung its treach- 


reef in 


erous skin upon the floor. The expressman 
set his clumsy boot upon it. 
“ T T %* = 
Whee! ’Ware below!” yelled Amiel Per- 
due. 


To recover his footing Perry let go of the 
chest. It fell to the floor with a mighty 
crash, landing upon one corner and bursting 
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During the long years it had stood in 
Abe’s storeroom the wood had suffered 


Cap'n 
dry rot. ; ; 5 n 
“Land o’ Liberty an’ all han’s around! 


tawled the irrepressible Milt Baker. “There 
ain't no corpse in that chist, for a fac’!” 

“What kind of a mess d’ye make that out to 
be. | want to know?” cackled Washy Gallup. 

The hinges had torn away from the rotting 
wood so that the lid lay wide open. Tumbled 
out upon the floor were several ancient gar- 
ments, including a suit of quite unwearable 
oilskins, and with them at least a wheelbarrow 
load of bricks! 

“Well, I vum!” drawled the expressman, at 
length recovering speech. “I hope Huldy’ll be 
satisfied.” 

3ut Cap’n Joab Beecher was not. He stood 
up and pointed his stick at the heap of rub- 
bish on the floor and his voice quavered as he 
shrilly asked: 

“Then, where’s Cap’n Abe?” 


PRIZES AND BLANKS IN THE 
MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY 
From Nalbro Bartley’s “Paradise Auction.” 
(Small, Maynard.) 

Jack’s mother, formerly an actress, had 
livorced his father in order that her son 
might grow up in an atmopshere of love. 
He marries Stephanie. After an exacting 
business day, Jack is welcomed home with 
one of his wife’s frequent tirades. Tho 
the final curtain would seem to be rung 
down in this scene, this is by no means 
the final scene in the married life of these 
“STEPHANIE! Do you mean this? 
Not as you have said things other 
times but as you have never said 
them. Tell me, do you mean this?” 
Jack rose and faced her. All the 
gladness in his face had gone; it was 
full of odd, hollow shadows like an 

old man’s. 

“I mean it—and more. I will not 
stay here any longer. If you still 
want me to be your wife, you must 
get a position in New York. I want 
liie—and clothes and the things I’ve 
ilways wanted. What’s the use of 
getting married if you don’t get what 
youve always wanted! I won’t have 
what I don’t like. Life’s too short— 
| threw myself away on you—you, 
who couldn’t even give me an en- 
gagement ring and who run home to 
your mother every time you want 
advice about a new necktie. I tell 
you I won’t have it—you and your 
damned P s . 

“Stephanie, it isn’t necessary to 
swear to convince me that you are 
no longer in love.” Jack’s voice was 
sharply violent.” 

Stephanie began to retreat. 





“Very 


well,” she said, the blood tingling to 
‘he tips of her fingers from the vio- 
‘ent emotion, “very well—but you 


might have gone to the theater to- 
night !” 
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“Good God,” said Jack dully, “and was all 
this—all this—because I was trying to make 
a little more money for you?” 

“Don’t swear,’ reminded Stephanie. 

“It isn’t swearing. I’m asking—no mere 
mortal could ever explain it,’ Jack flung back 
bitterly. He walked into the kitchen with 
his plate of lunch, pouring the milk into the 
sink and throwing the cake away. Stephanie 
followed him. 

“You needn’t tell me anything more,” he 
said. “I won't listen. I understand. I’m not 
absolutely stupid. Make your own arrange- 
ments,” 

“Arrangements for what?” 
frightened. 

“For going away, for doing whatever it is 


asked Stephanie, 


your wish.” He turned out the kitchen 
light and brushed by her. She caught at his 
arm. 





SAT UPRIGHT HER EYES 
‘“‘yoU TRAITOR,” SHE SAID BETWEEN SET TEETH 
FROM “PARADISE AUCTION” BY NALBRO BARTLEY 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


BLACK 


IN BED, 


WITH RAGE, 
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“Jack—” 

“Don't,” he 
threugh.” 

“You mean you will never forgive me?” 
she said, drawing in her breath like a fright- 
ened child. “Jack, sometimes | think I’m not 
responsible—that it isn’t the real me at these 
times—I—” 

“It isn’t the Stephanie I married,” he said 
sadly. “I had planned all evening on being 
home ahead of you, waiting to tell you I had 
made the first sale for several weeks and you 
could go to New York. Well, you can go— 
even if you don’t come back.” 


repeated; “I tell you I’m 





“ 
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THE FIRST CLOUD ON THE HORIZON 


From Eleanor H. Perter’s ‘‘The Road Understand 


ing.’ (Houghton Mifflin.) 
Burke Denby, a cultivated young fellow, meets 
love for the first time at twenty-one, and, like 


Kipling’s dog who had never tasted soap in his 
infancy, promptly overfeeds on it—he elopes with 
a rather ordinary girl with a pretty face, against 
her better judgment and decidedly against his 
wealthy father’s will. 


It was on a cool, cloudy day in early Sep- 


BELL” 


“SO I RANG THE 


ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING” 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


FROM “THI 
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tember that Mr. and Mrs. Burke Denby a 
rived at Dalton from their wedding trip. 

With characteristic inclination to avoid any 
thing unpleasant, the young husband had 
neglected to tell his wife they were not to liy: 
in the Denby Mansion. He had argued wit! 
himself that she would find it out soon enough 
anyway, and that there was no reason why ly 
should spoil their wedding trip with disagree 
able topics of conversation. Burke always 
liked to put off disagreeable things till the 
last. 

Helen was aware, it is true, that Burke's 
father was much displeased at the marriage: 
but that this displeasure had gone so far as 
to result in banishment from the home, she 
did not know. She had been planning, indeed, 
just how she would win her father-in-law 
over—just how sweet and lovely and daugh- 
terly she would be, as a member of the Den 
by household; and so sure was she of victory 
that already she counted the battle hali 
won... 

It was a complete and disagreeable surpris« 
to her now, therefore, when Burke said to 
her, a trifle nervously, as they wer: 
nearing Dalton: 

“We'll have to SO tO a hotel, of 
course, Helen, for a few days, till 
we get the apartment ready. But 
’t won’t be for long, dear.” 


“Hotel! Apartment! Why, Burke, 
aren't we going home—to your 
home ?” 


“Oh, no, dear. We're going to 
have a home of our own, you know 
—our home.” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 
showed a decided pout. 

“But you'll like it, dear. You just 
wait and see.” The man spoke with 
determined cheeriness. 

“But I can’t like it 
your old home, Burke. 


Helen’s lips 


better than 
I know what 


that is, and I’d much rather go 
there.” 
“Yes, yes, but——” Young Denby 


paused to wet his dry lips. “Er- 
you know, dear, dad wasn’t exactly 
—er—pleased with the marriage, 
anyway, and—he has forbidden us to 
go there.” 


ie 


eT! 


LOVE MAKING IN “HELL’S 
KITCHEN” 


From Jeffery Farnol’s “The Definite Ol 
ject.” (Little, Brown. Ready June 9 


When Geoffrey Ravenslee, New York 
millionaire, seeking adventure, accompanied 
Arthur (alias “Spike’’) to “Hell’s Kitchen” 
instead of turning him over to the polic« 
for trying to burgle his apartment, he did 
not know that “Spike” had been brought 
up by a sister who was to prove worth th: 
while of even a “swell” like himself—nor 
did he know at first how much trouble the 
rivalry of Bud M’Ginnis was to cause him. 


So Ravenslee set down the flask, 
and, clasping an arm about Spike's 
swaying form, led him from _ the 
room, while Hermione stood rigid 
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and watched them go. But when 
the door had closed behind them, she 
bowed her head upon her hands and 
sobbed miserably, until spying the 
half-emptied flask through her tears, 
she sprang forward, and snatching 
it from the table, dashed it passion- 
ately to the floor. 

“Oh, dear God of Heaven!” she 
whispered, sinking to her knees, “not 
that way—ah, save him from that— 
keep him from treading that path!” 
With head bowed upon her folded 
hands she knelt thus awhile until a 
sound in the passage aroused her, 
and rising to her feet, she turned 
and confronted Bud M7’Ginnis. 

He stood upon the threshold, and 
though his glowing, eager eyes dwelt 
yearningly upon her beauty, he made 
no motion to enter the room. 

“God, Hermy,” said he at last, “you 
get more beautiful every day!” 

She was silent, but reading the 
fierce scorn in her eyes, he laughed 
softly and leaned nearer. “Some day, 
Hermy, you'll be—all mine! Oh, I 
can wait; there’s others, an’ you’re 
worth waitin’ for, | guess. But some 
day you'll come t’ me—you shall— 
you must! Meantime there’s others, 
but some day it'll be you an’ you 
gnly—when you’re my wife. Ah, 
marry me, Hermy; | could give you we 
all you want, an’ there’d never be 
any one else for me—then!” 

Her eyes still met his unflinchingly, 
only she drew away from his near- 
ness, shivering a little. 

“I ain’t here t’ quarrel, Hermy; I only came 
t’ see if th’ Kid got home all right.” MHer- 
mione’s firm, red lips remained tightly closed. 
“Did he?” Hermione slowly inclined her head. 

“Say now, Hermy,” he went on, and his 
voice grew almost wheedling, “there was a 
guy here the other night—a stranger, I guess 
—one o’ these tired, sleepy guys—one o’ the 
reg’lar soft-talkin’ nancy-boys—who is he?” 
Hermione only sighed wearily, whereat his 
voice grew hoarse with passion, and he ques- 
tioned her fiercely: “Who is he, eh—who is 
he? What was he doin’ around here, anyway? 
Well, can’t ye talk? Can’t ye speak?” 

“Won’t talk, hey.” he questioned between 
grinding teeth. “Well, now, see here, Hermy. 
If you let this guy come any love business 
with you behind me back, it’ll be his finish— 
an’ he can blame you for it! An’ see here 
again—watch out for young Arthur. Oh!” 
he cried, seeing her flinch, “you think you've 
got the Kid tied to ye, you think you’ve got 
him, I guess—but you ain’t! I’ve got him— 
right here!” and holding out his hand, M’Gin- 
nis slowly clenched it into a fist. “I’ve got 
th’ Kid, see—an’ he’s goin’ th’ way I want 
him—he’s got to, see?” 

“What do you—mean?” she said between 
quivering lips, her eyes full of growing terror. 
_ “Mean?” he continued relentlessly, view- 
ing her trembling loveliness with hungry 
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TELL ME YOUR NAME!” SAID SHE, FUMBLIN¢ IN 
WELL-WORN LITTLE BAG FOR HER LATCH-KEY 
OM “THE DEFINITE OBJECT” BY JEFFERY FARNOI 
Little, Brown & C 
eyes. “Well—that’s what | mean!” and he 
P - . - - 1 
pointed to the broken flask upon the floor. 


“If you want t’ see it in his face more an 
more, if you want t’ smell it in his breath 
say ‘No!’ If you want t’ see his hands begin’ 
t? shake, if you want t’ hear his foot come 
stumbling up th’ stair—say ‘No!’ I guess 
you remember what it’s like—you’ve seen it 
all before. Well, if ye want Arthur t’ grow 
into what his drunken father was before him 

nen SET. 160 
—say ‘No! 

Er] 
HIS FAMILY 
From Ernest Poole’s ‘“‘His Family.”’ (Macmiillan.) 

The problem of the well-meaning, tho bungling, 
parent who struggles awkwardly to understand and 
be understood by his children is here treated by 
Ernest Poole with the same fine insight that dis- 
tinguished “The Harbor.” Despite his deep love for 
his three daughters, Roger Gale finds his task in 
finitely difficult. He has here captured Laura for 
few moments before a dinner dance. He wi// know 
this daughter better. He has an audacious idea! He 
will ask her to go to a play with him: 

“WHEN?” he asked. And he fixed a night 
He was proud of himself. Eagerly he began 
to talk of opening nights at Wallack’s 
Roger and Judith, when they were young, had 
been great first nighters there. And now it 
was Laura who drew him out, and as he 
talked on she seemed to him to be smilingly 
trying to picture it all.... “Now I'd better 
tell him,” she thought. 
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“Do you remember Harold Sloane?” she 
asked a little strangely. 

“No,” replied her father, a bit annoyed at 
the interruption. 

“Why—you’ve met him two or three times—” 

“Have 1?” The queer note in her voice 
made him look up. Laura had risen from her 


chair. 
“I want you to know him—vyery soon.” 
There was a moment’s silence. “I’m going 


to marry him, dad,’ she said. 
looked at her blankly. He felt his limbs 
beginning to tremble. “I’ve been waiting to 
tell you when we were alone,” she added in 
an awkward tone. And still staring up at 
her he felt a rush of tenderness and a pang 
of deep remorse. Laura in love and settled 
for life! And what did he know of the 
affair? What had he ever done for her? Too 
late! He had begun too late! And this 
rush of emotion was so overpowering that 
while he still looked at her blindly she was 
the first to recover her poise. She came 
around the table and kissed him softly on the 
cheek. And now more than ever Roger felt 
how old his daughter thought him. 


And Roger 


“Who is he?” he asked hoarsely. And she 
answered smiling, 
“A perfectly nice young man named 


Sloane.” 
They heard a ring at the front door. 


“There he is now, I think,” she said. “Will 
you see him? Would you mind?” 

“See him? No!” her father cried. 

“But just to shake hands,” she insisted. 
“You needn’t talk or say a word. We've 
only a moment, anyway.” And she went 


swiftly out of the room. 

Roger rose in a panic and strode up and 
down. Before he could recover himself she 
was back with her man, or rather her boy— 
for the fellow, to her father’s eyes, looked 
ridiculously young... . . \t last she had com- 
passion, kissed her father gaily and took her 
suitor out of the room. 

Soon Roger heard them leave the house. 
He went into his study, savagely bit off a 
cigar and gripped his evening paper as though 
he meant to choke it. The maid came in 
with coffee. “Coffee? No!” he snapped at 
her. A few moments later he came to his 
senses and found himself smoking fast and 
hard. He heartily damned this fellow Sloane 
for breaking into the family and asking poor 
Laura to risk her whole life—just for his 
own selfish pleasure, his whim! Yes, “whim” 
was the very word for it! Laura’s attitude. 
too! Did she look at it seriously. Not at 
all! Quite plainly she saw her career as one 
long Highland fling and dance, with this 
Harry boy as her partner! Who had he 
danced with in his past? The fellow’s past 
must be gone into, and at once, without delay ! 

Here indeed was a jolt for Roger Gale, a 
pretty shabby trick of fate. This was not 
what he had planned, this wag a little way 
life had of jabbing a man with surprises. For 
months he had been slowly and comfortably 
feeling his way into the lives of his children, 
patiently, conscientiously. But now without 
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a word of warning in popped this youn 
whipper-snapper, turning the whole house uy 
side down! 


nc 
LO 


ant 


SLIPPY FALLS FOUL OF A SKYPILOT 


From Marie Conway Oemler’s “Slippy McGee. 
(Century.) 
One night Slippy McGee dropped off a train 
a little Southern tank-town, and they picked hi: 


up with a leg so mangled that it had to be cut 
off. They bore him and his kit of burglar’s too 
to the home of Father de Rancé, where the following 
scene takes place: 

“Ou! Suppose then,” said 1, without taking 
my eyes from his, “suppose, then, that | 
chose to call you—Slippy McGee?” 

I am sure that only his bodily weakness kept 
him from flying at my throat. For a moment 
he lay still, glaring, panting, helpless; while 
[ stood and watched him unmoved. 

“Ain’t you the real little Sherlock Holmes, 
though?” he jeered presently. “Got Old 
Sleuth skinned for fair and Nick Carter eating 
out of your hand! You damned skypilot!” 
His voice cracked. “You're all alike! Get 
a man on his back and then put the screws 
on him!” 

“For God’s sake don’t stand there staring 
like a bug-house owl!” he gritted. “Well, 


what you going to do? Bawl for the bulls? 
What put you wise?” 
“Help you to get well. No. I opened your 





bag—and looked up the newspapers,” | an- 
swered succinctly. 

“Huh! <A fat lot of good it ‘Il do me to 
get well now, won’t it? You think I ought 
to thank you for butting in and keeping me 
from dying without knowing anything about 
it, don’t you? Well, you got another think 
coming. I don’t. Ever hear of a pegleg in 
the ring? Ever hear of a one-hoofed dip? 

“I am sorry,” said I soothingly, “that you 
have lost your leg, of course. But better to 


lose your leg than your soul, my son. Why, 
how do you know—” 
He writhed. “Can it!” he implored. “Cut 


it out! Ain’t I up against enough now, for 
God’s sake? Down and out—and nothing to 
do but have my soul curry-combed and mash- 
fed by a skypilot with both his legs and all 
his mouth on him! Ain’t it hell, though? 
Say, you better send for the cops. I’d rather 
stand for the pen than the preaching. What'd 
you do with my bag anyway?” 

“But I really have no idea of preaching 
to you. As for your bag, why—it is—it is 
in the keeping of the Church.” 

“And you haven’t peeped yet about what 
you're going to do.” 

“Why, I really don’t know yet,” said I, still 
cheerfully. “Suppose we wait and see? Here 
you are, safe and harmless enough for the 
present. And God is good; perhaps He knows 
that you and I may need each other more 
than you and the police need each other— 
who can tell? I should simply set myself 
strictly to the task of getting entirely well, 
if I were you—and let it go at that.” 

His hard and suspicious eyes bored into 
me. And as I held his glance, a hint of 
wonder and amazement crept into his face. 

“God A’mighty! TI. believe him!” he gasped. 
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| 
THE SKY PILOT TO THE 
RESCUE 

Guy Fitch Phelps “The Mountains 
of the Morning.” (Abingdon.) 

One of the problems confronting Wayne 
Norton, young missionary to the Mountain 
Land, is a feud in which the father of Mary 
Morrison, the girl he loves, 1s involved 
Norton arrives opportunely when Morri 
con’s enemies attempt to kidnap his daugh 
ter in order to bring the father to terms. 


from 


ALL were now in crouching posi- 
tions, and in this manner they moved 
a foot at a time. 

“The cave is back of that tree. A 
narrow passage leads in about sixty 
feet to a large chamber. Remem- 
ber, seven armed men will be there 
to receive you, so do your work quick 
and trust to luck.” 

Inch by inch the three men crept 
forward, weapons in hands, desper- 
ate. There were fearful odds against 
them, but they did not hesitate. Dense 
darkness shrouded them, and the 
soft dust in the opening kept their 
feet from making any sound. The 
reflection of a lantern shot across 
the end of the passage and the sound 
of voices came to their ears. Some 
one had begun a drinking song, 
which might indicate impatience with 
conditions or satisfaction with some 
sudden turn of affairs. A guttural 
laugh followed its close. A form 
passing forth and back before the 
opening told them that the way was 
guarded. 

They prepared themselves. In that 
tense moment, when each one took 
the slack in his nerves, the voice of 
Mary Morrison came to them full of fear. yet 
steady and repellent, and with it a low “Now” 
passed between the three men. Like a whirl- 
wind they leaped into the chamber. 

The guard sprang forward and received a 
blow in the neck which felled him. Then 
came the crash of revolvers and tubes of pink 
fire, which split the half darkness. As they 
entered, Norton glimpsed the form of the girl 
swaying toward him, and heard her cry of 
joy. With his body shielding her he fought 
on till the chambers of his Colt’s were empty. 
The lantern fell from its shelf and went out. 
but a torch flared up, making the cave like 
day. A man lurched against him, and Nor- 
ton saw a knife lifted ready to hiss into his 
heart. The empty revolver in his hand crashed 
against the arm which poised the weapon, 
sending the dirk across the cave. 

Pll have her, curse you!” hissed the gam- 
bler, trying to tear the girl from Norton. 

“Over my dead body, Monte Rav, remem 
ber.” The words accompanied a blow which 
dropped the outlaw in a wilted heap. Then 
half lifting the girl, Norton pressed back 
against the wall. The gambler rose and fired 
point blank at Norton, who, forced to desper- 
ate measures, returned it, and the man stag- 


gered, breathed a curse and lurched toward 
the opening, 


— oe ome Ee ae 
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SEIZED ILARIAN WITH HIS NAI D 


, 


20M “OVER THE BORDER’ BY HERMAN WHITAKI 


Harper & Brothei 


WHAT ELSE COULD HE DO WITH 


HER? 
From Varick anardy's “The Gu 
(\acai a. IN é 1 ] 9.) 
Boone Pendleton, a youthful bachelor, riding thru 


a tempest, comes upon an 
sitting by the roadside 
ankle. 

“JUST one moment more, Miss Ralston, be 
fore we try to make a start.” 

She looked up at him in questioning sur 
prise. 

“There is a house, as I 


attractive young 


suffering trom a 


woman 
sprained 


have 


said, some- 
what less than a mile from where we are 
now. It has not been lived in since more 


than a year ago; but it is furnished, and it 
is comfortable. I know that, because it be- 
longs to me. I was on my way to it when I] 
found you here, and—this is the point, Miss 
Ralston—I was hoping, almost against hope, 
that I would be able to get there before my 
gasoline became entirely exhausted. Do you 
realize the predicament, Miss Ralston?” 

She stared at him without replying, and he 
added, speaking rapidly: 

“I am a brute to keep you here talking 
when you are*soaking wet and in pain, but I 
had to make you understand that exact situ 


ation. I can get you to my own house all 
right. When the car ‘goes dead’ on us I'll 
carry you the rest of the way. But the 


vyiy.o,? 
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point is this: It is the only place where I 
can take you. And there isn’t anybody there. 
And the nearest house to it is eight miles 
away. And night is almost upon us. It 
will be as dark as a stack of black cats in 
another half-hour. Do—do you understand?” 
“Ye-es.” She nodded, half frightened. 
“If I take you to my hunting lodge—for 
that is what it is, Miss Ralston—you will be 
practically a prisoner there for two or three 
or even four days to come; and if this 


storm continues, as it bids fair to do, it may 
be a week before you can get away. 
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wheels spun weakly for a moment in ¢} 
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ti 


slippery beds of oily clay, and they, too, ca: 
to a stop. The powerful roadster was he! 


less. It could go no farther that night 
A ROMANTIC SUICIDE 
} rom George Moore's “2 ews Se ymow 
Women.” (Brentano’s.) 
This story is the plot of “A Modern Lover,” 
of the author’s early works, now entirely rx 
ten x mw 2 study of a youth loved ry 
omen of widely different personalities and 


( 





umstances 


“T SHALL not be able to live through the n 
week if you do not 
vance a few shillings.” 

“T shan’t buy any m: 
at present,” Bendish 
turned, and he spoke 
sharply that Lewis fel 
that he would be prejudi 
ing future chances if | 
persisted. But had he ar 
future beyond the nex! 
few hours? A look « 
horror and_ helplessness 
passed over the young 
man’s face; he said not! 
ing but took up his draw 
ings, leaving the old mai 
still fumbling through his 
portfolios in the failing 
light. 

It was not raining, but 
there was a mist about, 
and occasionally a_ leat 
fluttered down into th 
sloppy street. 

“I can bear it no long 


er,” he muttered; “the 
struggle is too great. It is 
frightful. Life is not 


worth it. The most I can 
hope for is a bare exist 
ence; life isn’t worth the 
struggle.” At the same 
moment he experienced in 
imagination the chill of 
the water and its taste 
“But, after all, the moment 
isn’t a long one. Can ! 
face it? And if I can’t?” 

A few moments after he 


. ] 

ANOTHER DOOR HAD OPENED SILENTLY, AND BEVERLEY STOOD JUST BEYOND Il es caught “ a te 

LOOKING SMILINGLY IN UPON THEM : that poured through tm 

FROM “‘THE GIRL BY THE ROADSIDE,” BY 1 vananey entrance of a a 

Macaulay Co. able theatre, and the 

clear voices ot two 

“But,” id j young men sounded in his 

But,’ she said in so low a tone that he ears. They were in evening dress, and the white 

barely heard her, “I cannot stay here. I am cravats and patent-leather shoes brought back 

cold. My teeth want to chatter in spite of to him the dream of life and pleasure and 

me. I am hungry and frightened and terri- luxury he so ardently desired, and out of 
fied. And it is getting dark. Please try to U j ‘ : 


start the car.” 
Silently he climbed 

her. 

The engine began to hum. 


into the 


seat 


all the power he had. 


ward half its own length—and stopped. 


beside 
He pressed the button of the starter. 


He manipulated 
the levers, let in the clutch, and then applied 


The car lurched for- 
The 


which fate was hurrying him. “But is it 
true that I’m going to the river to the 
river,” he repeated, unable to believe that the 
river was the only possible loosening of th 
coil in which he was entangled; yet it did 
not seem to him that he was going to die 
that night, and, losing sight of his own per- 
sonality, suddenly he began to see the scene 
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as a picture which he would call “Suicide.” .. 

He continued to think of his picture all 
the way down Catherine Street till he came 
to the Strand, and remembered suddenly that 
the river was not many yards away. Should 
he jump from the parapet or steal down a 
flight of steps to the water’s edge? Again 
his thoughts drifted, and looking at the 
women as they went by wrapped up in silk, 
the rose-colour of their feet visible through 
the open lace stockings as they stepped from 
their broughams, he began to wonder how it 
was that none of this elegant sensuality was 
for him. All these people had money, and 
there must be many among the fashionable 
crowd that would like to save a young artist, 
perhaps a man of genius. 

“I suppose I am going to drown,” he said, 
“or else go to the workhouse—one or the 
other”; and leaning his arms on the parapet, 
he examined the countless crustations of the 
stone sparkling in the rays of the electric 
light. But in a moment remembering him- 
self, and thinking his conduct unworthy of a 
man who contemplated committing suicide, 
he looked down into the whirl of the water, 
and it began to seem to him that he really 
desired peace, and he wished that somebody 
as miserable as he were by, determined to 
drown herself, any woman or young girl for 
preference. They might bind themselves to- 
gether with a scarf. And then, the magnetism 
of the water taking possession of him, clutch- 
ing on to the parapet, he tried to climb over 
it; but a policeman’s step warned him in 
time, and while waiting for the officer’s dis- 
appearance into the mist, he remembered that 
the day was Friday: to-morrow Gwynnie 
Lloyd would have fifteen shillings ; and think- 
ing she would not refuse to share it with him, 
he stood irresolute, much relieved at the 
respite, though somewhat disappointed to find 
that he lacked courage to free himself from 
the disagreeable coil. 


AFTER OFFICE HOURS 
From Sinclair Lewis’ ‘The Job.” (Harper 

lhe story of a girl who comes to New York from 
a small Pennsylvania town to find work as a 
spacerapher. It is an exceedingly well done bit 
of realistic writing, an epitome of the lives of 
thousands of hardworking, honest girls who put 
their youth and energy into the “job” and gather 
what rest and companionship and romance they 
can from the rag-tag and bob-tail of life that is 


left. 

It was a beer-garden frequented by yacht 
less German yachtsmen in shirt-sleeves, boat- 
ing-caps, and mustaches like muffs, but to 
Una it was Europe and the banks of the 
Rhine, that restaurant below the Palisades 
where she dined with Walter. 

A placid hour it was as dusk grew deeper 
and more fragrant, and they leaned over the 
terrace rail to meditate on the lights spring- 
ing out like laughing jests incarnate—re- 
flected lights of steamers paddling with sing- 
ing _ €xcursionists up the Hudson to the 
storied hills of Rip Van Winkle; imperial 
Sweeps of fire that outlined the mighty city 
across the river. ; 
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Walter was at peace. He spared her his 
swart intensity; he shyly quoted Tennyson, 
and bounced with cynicisms about “Sherbert 
Souse” and “the Gas-bag.” He brought 
happiness to her, instead of the agitation 
of his kisses. 

She was not an office machine now, but 
one with the village lovers of poetry, as het 
job-exhaustion found relief in the magic of 
the hour, in the ancient music of the river, 
in the breezes which brought old tales down 
from the Catskills. 

She would have been content to sit there 
for hours, listening to the twilight, absently 
pleating the coarse table-cloth, trying to sip 
the saline claret which he insisted on their 
drinking. She wanted nothing more And 
she had so manceuvred their chairs that 
the left side of her face, the better side, was 
toward him! 

But Walter grew restless. He stared at 
the German yachtsmen, at their children 
who ate lumps of sugar dipped in claret, 
and their wives who drank beer. He com- 
mented needlessly on a cat which prowled 
along the terrace rail. He touched Una’s 
foot with his, and suddenly condemned him 
self for not having been able to bring her to 
a better restaurant. He volubly pointed out 
that their roast chicken had been petrified 
“vile restaurant, very vile food.” 


“Why, I love it here!” she protested. “I’m 
perfectly happy to be just like this.” 

As she turned to him with a smile that 
told all her tenderness, she noted how his 


eyes kept stealing from the riverside to her, 
and back again, how his hands trembled as 
he clapped two thick glass salt-shakers to 
sether. A current of uneasiness darted he 
tween them. 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELF JOHN! 
From Francis Perry I tt's “Lend Me Your Na 
(Reilly & Britton, Ready June 7.) 
And now, as if the philandering had not 
piquancy enough already, he must needs add 
another flavour. 


“Now. see here,” he demurred, “you'll un- 
derstand, of course, that it’s—er—l.ord Gil- 
leigh—his own self that’s talking—what?” 

“Why, of course, I'll understand, silly! 


The idea!” It convulsed her—withal piqued 
that he should fear she would think he was 
making love. 

And so he began: 

“Once upon a time—no, wait!” 
had thought of a better start. “In his 
ship’s noble castle—’ 

“Oh, I know!” the American girl put in 
with a faintly ironic petulance, “But you 
might leave out his Lordship’s noble castle 
He’s always going on to Auntie about his 
old, mouldy castle. I’m just sick—” 

He checked her smoothly : 

“Not this castle that I want to tell you of 
For it isn’t old and mouldy, but new. It was 
built especially for you,” brazenly. 

He paused. “It is called The 
Never Can Be.” 

“The Castle of 


peated curiously 


For he 


Lord 


Castle of 


Never Can Be!” she re 
“Why, how f-u-n-n-y !” 
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Her eyes twinkled, but though she laughed 


again, it was with timbre just a wee bit 
teased and doubtful. “The Castle of Never 
Can Be,” she murmured with a little nod 


that seemed to express a world of satisfaction. 
Her eyes sparkled roguishly. “Oh, | am so 
vlad to know he has this new castle. I hope,” 
slyly, “that Lord Gilleigh will have a place 
for me—in The Castle that Never Can Be.” 

And then, from behind the mask of seem- 
ing proxy, his young lordship recklessly told 
a story just as he would have loved to tell 
it to her had he been free to speak and she 
to hear! 

“And that’s all,” said the youth to the girl 
in the forest. 

All! Well, it was enough! She didn’t 
see how there well could be any more. Of 
all the ardent love-making any girl had ever 
heard! 

Yet, of course, she knew it was not for 
himself he spoke, but for his countryman— 
his friend. She appreciated that he had been 
just as delicate ad considerate as could be— 
Oh, so careful!—ever to keep this before her 
mind. Too careful, she was half-minded to 
demur at times, when, after some speech of 
tender fervor, there would come the inevitable 
pause ere he gently reminded her that these 
were Lord Gilleigh’s words he used, his lord- 
ship’s own thoughts—in The Castle of Never 
Can Be. 

“I love you,” he whisze2red once, and waited 
while you might have counted five—and her 
heart did count a score. “I love you, dear, 
and Oh, you do not know!” 

And just the way he said it had made her 
feel—Oh, so queer, somehow, so tight of 
breath there for just one, little winking in- 
stant. 

3ut then he had to add: 

“It’s his Lordship I’m 
know.” 


speaking for, you 


we 


5m 


IN WHICH BART BEGINS TO GROW UP 
From Irving Bacheller’s “The Light in the Clearina ”’ 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


A chronicle of homely people and events in north- 
ern New York State in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, centering about the boyhood 
youth of Barton Baynes, 

Some fourteen months before that day my 
uncle had taken me to Potsdam and traded 
grain and salts for what he called a “rip 
roarin’ fine suit o’ clothes” with boots and 
cap and shirt and collar and necktie to match, 
[ having earned them by sawing and cord- 
ing wood at three shillings a cord. How often 
we looked back to those better days! The 
clothes had been too big for me and I had 
had to wait until my growth had taken up 
the “slack” in my coat and trousers before | 
could venture out of the neighborhood. | 
had tried them on every week or so for a 
long time. Now my stature filled them hand- 
somely and they filled me with a pride and 
satisfaction which I had never known before. 
The collar was too tight, so that Aunt Deel 
had to sew one end of it to the neckhand. 
but my tie covered the sewing. 


and 
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Since that dreadful day of the petticoat 
trousers my wonder had been regarding al! 
integuments, what Sally Dunkelberg would 
say to them. At last I could start for Can 
ton with a strong and capable feeling. If 
chanced to meet Sally Dunkelberg [| need 
not hide my head for shame as | had don 
that memorable Sunday. 

“Now may the Lord help you to be care 
ful—awful, terrible careful o’ them clothes 
every minute o’ this day,” Aunt Deel cau- 
tioned as she looked at me. “Don’t git no 
horse sweat nor wagon grease on em.” 

To Aunt Deel wagon grease was the worst 
enemy of a happy and respectable home, 

We hitched our team to the grasshopper 
spring wagon and set out on our journey. It 
was a warm, hazy Indian-summer day in 
November. My uncle looked very stiff and 
sober in his “new” clothes. Such breathless 
excitement as that I felt when we were riding 
down the hills and could see the distant spires 
of Canton, | have never known that 
day. 

| was a little surprised at my own dignity 
when Sally opened the door to welcome us 
My uncle told Aunt Deel that | acted and 
spoke like Silas Wright, “so nice and proper.” 
Sally was different, too—less playful and more 
beautiful with long yellow curls covering her 
shoulders. 

i remember not much that we said or did 
but I could never forget how she played for 
me on a great shiny piano. O magic ear of 
youth! I wonder how it would sound to me 
now—the rollicking lilt of Barney Leave the 
Girls Alone—even if a sweet maid flung its 
banter at me with flashing fingers and well 
fashioned lips. 

[ behaved myself with great care at the 
table—I remember that—and, after dinner, 
we played in the dooryard and the stable, | 
with a great fear of tearing my new clothes. 
[ stopped and cautioned her more than once: 
“Be careful! For gracious sake! be careful 
o’ my new suit!” 

As we were leaving late in the afternoon 
Mr. Dunkelberg said: 

“Aren't you going to kiss her?” 

I saw the color in her cheeks deepen as 
she turned with a smile and waked away 
two or three steps while the grown people 
laughed. 

“You're looking the wrong way for the 
scenery,” said Mr. Dunkelberg. 

She turned and walked toward me with a 
look of resolution in her pretty face and said: 
“I’m not afraid of him.” : 

We kissed each other and, again that well- 
remembered touch of her hair upon my face! 
But the feel of her warm lips upon my own 
that was so different and so sweet to remem- 
ber in the lonely days that followed! Fast 
flows the river to the sea when youth is 
sailing on it. They had shoved me out of 
the quiet cove into the swift current—those 
dear, kindly thoughtless people! Sally ran 
away into the house as their laughter con 
tinued and my uncle and I walked down the 
street. How happy I was! 


since 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANK 


FROM “LAUGH 


AND LIVE 


S GOES OVER 


”” 


THE 


HEDGI AND ON HIS 


BY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Britton Publishing Co. 


Non-Fiction 


AN OPTIMIST’S OWN RECIPES 
From Douglas Fairbanks’ “Laugh and Live.” 
(Britton Pub.) 

A little book of optimism by the actor and movi 
Star including advice on profiting by experience, 
building up a personality, initiative and self-reli- 

ance, and physical and mental preparedness. 


Do you ever laugh? 

I mean do you ever laugh right out—spon- 
taneously—just as if the police weren't lis- 
tening with drawn clubs and a finger on the 
button connecting with the “hurry-up” wagon? 
W ell, if you don’t, you should. Start off the 
morning with a laugh and you needn't worry 
about the rest of the day. — 

[ like to laugh. It’s a tonic. It braces me 
up—makes me feel fine!—and keeps me in 
prime mental condition. Laughter is a physio- 
logical necessity. The nerve system requires 
it. The deep, forceful chest movement in it- 
self sets the blood to racing thereby liven- 
ing up the circulation—which is good for us. 
Perhaps you hadn’t thought of that?  Per- 
haps you didn’t realize that laughing auto- 
matically re-oxygenates the blood—your blood 
—and keeps it red? It does all of that, and 
besides, it relieves the tension in your brain. 
_ Laughter is more or less a habit. To some 
it comes only with practice. 3ut what’s to 
hinder practising? Laugh and live long—if 
you had a thought of dying—laugh and grow 
well—if you’re sick and despondent—laugh 
and grow fat—if your tendency is towards 
the lean and cadaverous—laugh and succeed 





if you're glum and “unlucky’”—laugh and 
nothing can faze you—not even the Grim 
Reaper—for the man who has laughed his 
way through life has nothing to fear of the 
future. His conscience is clear. 

Real laughter is spontaneous. Like water 


from the spring it bubbles forth a creation of 
mingled action and spontaneity—two magic 
potions in themselves—the very essence 01 
laughter—the unrestrained emotion in us! 

So, for me, it is to laugh! Why not stick 
along? \ } 


The experiment won't hurt 


‘ 11 
YOU 


HIS MAJEST 
Krom L1 e Cari ad é 1 Strean 
(Stewart ~ Kud 1 ) 


Y THE BROOK TROUT 


A chatty, practical bo 
water game isn 
use it. 

Ir you are fishing a slow-running stream 
it is best to fish upstream, and on swift-run 
ning streams fish down, making it a point to 
walk around pools and fish them from th 
lower end up to the head. In fishing upstream 
the fly comes quickly down with the current: 
this can be slowed up by casting diagonally up 
and across. In fishing a riffles or broken 
water cast from below, the trout heads 
upstream in swift waters and is not as likely 
to lamp you. In fishing a very small stream 
where casting is practically impossible owing 
to the brush, the flies can be guided twenty 
to thirty feet ahead by the rod and run into 


the tackle necessary and how 


as 
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every likely spot and nook, as the current and 
rod do the work, taking the fly around rocks 
and eddies, where the fish lie awaiting the 
natural flies and insects as they float down- 
stream. 

Early in the season the common angle- 
worm is considered a delicacy by the trout 
and if this bait is floated downstream under 
a shelving bank or around a log, which makes 
an ideal hiding place for trout, it’s a twenty- 
to-one shot that another fish will be added to 
the creel. Hook the worm so that the entire 


hook is covered, using a No. 6 or 8 snelled 
hook. Always fish downstream with worms, 
as the natural action of the current carries 
the bait 


the worms down stream. Let float 





Stewart & fF 


where 
lving and throw 


from about thirty feet above the spot 
you anticipate the trout are 
in the shut-off on all noise. 

Do not try to exceed the speed limit, but 
fish every pool as you go along. Many fish 
are missed through hurrying along and _ fish- 
ing only the most likely holes. The careful 
fisherman brings home the best creel, and care 
with a cap “C” is the big thing in fishing for 
the crafty, gamy trout, whether brook, rain 
bow or brown. 


H. G. WELLS’ GOD 
From H. G. Wells’ “God the Invisible King.” 
(Macmillan.) 

“Mr. Britling”’ foreshadowed it and here it is—a 
whole volume of it—Wells on religion! Not the im- 
personal critical sort of study that he gave us several 
years ago in “First and Last Things,” but a declar- 
ation of personal faith wrung from him by the 
present war. The chapters are: The cosmogony of 
modern religion; Heresies, or the things that God 
is not; The likeness of God; The religion of athe- 
ists; The invisible king; Modern ideas of sin and 
damnation; The idea of a church; and The envoy. 
The following paragraphs are from the preface: 


But the writer throws out these guesses at 
the probable intentions of early Christian 
thought in passing. His business here is the 
definition of a position. The writer’s position 
here in this book is, firstly, complete Agnes 
ticism in the matter of God the Creator, and 
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secondly, entire faith in the matter of God th. 
Redeemer. That, so to speak, is the key o: 
his book. He cannot bring the two ideas un 
der the same term God. He uses the wor 

God therefore for the God in our hearts only 
and he uses the term the Veiled Being f. 

the ultimate mysteries of the universe, an 

he declares that we do not know and perhap 
cannot know in any comprehensible term: 
the relation of the Veiled Being to that liy 
ing reality in our lives who is, in his ter- 
minology, the true God. Speaking from the 
point of view of practical religion, he is re 
stricting and defining the word God, as mean 
ing only the personal God of mankind, he is 
restricting it so as to exclude all cosmogony 
and ideas of providence from our religious 
thought and leave nothing but the essentials 
of the religious life. 

Every possible change is rung in the great 
religions of the world between identification, 
complete separation, equality, and dispropor 
tion of these Beings; but it will be found 
that these two ideas are, so to speak, the 
basal elements of all theology in the world 
The writer is chary of assertion or denial in 
these matters. He believes that they are specu 
lations not at all necesary to salvation. He 
believes that men may differ profoundly in 
theit opinions upon these points and still be 
in perfect agreement upon the essentials of 
religion. The reality of religion he believes 
deals wholly and exclusively with the God 
of the heart. He declares as his own opinion, 
and as the opinion which seems most expres 
sive of modern thought, that there is no rea 
son to suppose the Veiled Being either benevo 
lent or malignant towards men. But if the 
reader believes that God is Almighty and in 
every way Infinite the practical outcome 1s 
not very different. For the purposes of hu 
man relationship it is impossible to deny that 
God presents himself as finite, as struggling 
and taking a part against evil 

The writer believes that these dogmas of 
relationship are not merely extraneous to 


religion, but an impediment to religion. His 
aim in this book is to give a statement of 
religion which is no longer entangled in such 
speculations and disputes. 
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APRIL IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


From Willis Fletcher Johnson's ‘America 
and the Great War for Humanity and 
Freedom.” (Winston.) 


The story of the causes and issues that 
led to the war, what European nations ar« 
fighting for, the history of events that forced 
the United States into the conflict, facts 
and figures concerning the forces engaged, 
America’s resources in industry, in agricul 
ture, in men and munitions, methods and 
means of modern warfare, and army and 
navy organization and tactics. 

lr was April, the most famous 
month in American History. It was 
in April, 1135, that the Norsemen 
discovered Greenland on their way 
to the pre-Columbian discovery of 
America, and it was in April, 1492, 
that Columbus was recalled to the 
Spanish Court and was commis- 
sioned to sail upon his epoch-making 
voyage. It was in that same month, 
the “Month of Openings,” that Ponce 
de Leon landed in Florida; that Cor- 
tez began the conquest of Mexico; 
that the Virginia colony was char- 
tered; that Henry Hudson began the 
voyage in which he discovered the 
river which bears his name; that the 
Plymouth Pilgrims received their 
patent; that La Salle took posses- 
sion of the Mississippi Valley for 
France; that the French and Indian 
War was begun; that taxation of 
the Colonies by Parliament without 
their representation was first pro- 
posed. -It was in April that our 
Revolution began at Lexington, Con- 
cord and Boston; that the American 
navy took its first prize in war; that 
Lafayette landed on our shores: 
that Arnold began his treason; that 
the first American man-of-war was 
built; that the British Government 
sent peace commissioners to meet 
our own; that George III ratified 
the treaty of peace with America, 
and that the ending of the War for 
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Independence was proclaimed. It | . est 
was in April that Washington de- oe eee wens pavement tReet 
signed the Stars and Stripes, and "Saat . can se ceeannban wsemts week Late Aae-aue 
that the flag in its present form was FROM “‘AMERICA AND THE GREAT WAR FOR HUMANITY A 
— displayed. It was in April that FREEDOM” BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Vashington was elected and inau- 
gurated President; that Louisiana 
was_purchased; that the United States Mint 
was established; that the Mexican War was 
begun; that the Civil War was begun, and 
ended; that the Spanish War was begun and 
that the treaty of peace at its end was pro- 
claimed. It was in April that Putnam, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Clay and Grant were born, 
and that Lincoln suffered martyrdom. 

It was the latest April in our history, in 
the year of our efa 1917, and the second day 
of the month. Woodrow Wilson had less 
than a month before been installed as Presi 
dent of the United States for a second term. 
He had severed diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire, because of its atrocious and 
intolerable disregard of our rights and of the 





Tha Dahh chor’ 
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rights of humanity in the war which tor two 
and a half years had been convulsing the 
continent of Europe; and he had called the 
newly elected Congress together in special 
session. 

Washington was thronged with interested 
citizens of eminence and influence from all 
parts of the country. 


MUD AS A FACTOR IN WAR 
From “Nelson’s History of the War: Volume 16, The 
Battle of the Somme,” by John Buchan. (Nelson.) 

The sixteenth volume of this history of the war 
describes, with the help of many maps, the Battle 
of the Somme during the closing half of 1916. _ 

THERE were now two No Man’s Lands. One 
the front lines; the other lay 


was between 
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between the old enemy front and the front we 
had won. The second was the bigger prob- 
lem, for across it must be brought the supplies 
of a great army. This was a war of motor 
transport, and we were doing to-day what the 
early Victorians pronounced impossible—run- 
ning the equivalent of steam engines not on 
prepared tracks, but on highroads, running 
them day and night in endless relays. And 
these highroads were not the decent macadam- 
ized ways of England, but roads which would 
be despised in Sutherland or Connaught. 

The problem was hard enough in fine 
weather; but let the rain come and soak the 
churned-up soil, and the whole land became 
a morass. There was no pavé, as in Flanders, 
to make a firm causeway. Every road became 
a water-course, and in the hollows the mud 
was as deep as a man’s thighs. An army must 
be fed, troops must be relieved, guns must be 
supplied, and so there could be no slackening 
of the traffic. Off the roads the ground was 
a squelching bog, dug-outs crumbled in, and 
communication trenches ceased to be. In areas 
such as Ypres and Festubert, where the soil 
was naturally water-logged, the conditions 
were worse; but at Ypres and Festubert we 
had not six miles of sponge, varied by mud 
torrents, across which all transport must 
pass. 

Weather is a vital condition of success in 
operations where great armies are concerned, 
for men and guns cannot fight on air. In 
modern war it is more urgent than ever, 
since aerial reconnaissance plays so great a 
part, and Napoleon’s “fifth element,” mud. 
grows in importance with the complexity of 
the fighting machine. Again, in semi-static 
trench warfare, where the same area remains 
for long the battlefield, the condition of the 
ground is the first fact to be reckoned with 
Once we grasp this, the difficulty of the Octo- 
ber campaign, waged in almost continuous 
rain, will be apparent. But no words can 
convey an adequate impression of the Somme 
area after a week’s downpour. Its discom- 
forts had to be endured to be understood. 

THE ACHES AND PAINS OF ME 
From Mary MacLane’s “I, Mary MacLane.” (Stokes.) 

Mary MacLane, a real person, by the way, here 
lays bare more of her innermostnesses in the same 
curiosuly frank, intriguing fashion that made her 
“The Story of Mary MacLane” rather widely com- 
mented upon when it appeared several years ago. 

I am a fascinating creature. 

I move in no stultifying ruts. There’s no real 
yoke of custom on my shoulders. My round 
white breasts beneath their black serge are 
concurrent with nothing settled or  sub- 
servient or discreet. 

My Mind goes in no grooves made by other 
minds. It lives like a witch in a forest, 
weaving its spells, revelling in smooth vivid 
adventure. When I look at a round gray 
stone by a roadside I look at it not as a 
young woman, not as a person, not as an 
artist, nor a geologist, nor an economist, but 
as Me—as Mary MacLane—and as if there 
had not before been a round gray stone bv 
a roadside since the world began. When I 
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look at a chair with my somber eyes I say 
the chair, ‘What other persons may see wl 
they look at you, chair, | don’t know 
could I know? But I well know what | 
and that what I see is uninfluenced by ot! 
eyes that may have looked at you, were tl 
Aristotle’s or Galileo’s or an archangel’ 
There may be equally egotistic viewpoints 
Waco-Texas, or Japan, or Glasgow-Scotla 
or the Orkney Islands, where not? = [| do 
know—I don’t care. What is it to me? 
know my own virile vision and that it thril 
and informs and translates me as if crackli: 


bright-jagged lightnings broke along 
sky.— 
It is a night of whispering breezes 


little restless clouds, an endearing night. 
makes solitude a delectation. | walked 
in it, in the glimmering moonlight past buil 
ings and houses and mines and mounds. M 
thoughts as I walked were all of Me: hwo 
fascinating is Me. 


REMODELING OLD HOUSES 
John R. McMahon’s “Success in the §S 
(Putnam.) 


A practical and non-technical book on the 
problems which confront the suburbanite, tro 
ing, building or remodeling the home to th: 
the garden, orchard and animals. 


From 


THE average suburbanite has to look at t! 
proposition from a practical standpoint. \V1l 
it pay to patch and change the old house: 
Yes, if it is old enough but not otherwis« 
as a rule. This is no paradox but a com 
mentary on recent methods of construction 
Sometimes it will not pay to fix up a hous 
twenty years old and it will be worth whil 
to patch a dwelling which has been standing 
half or three quarters of a century. Thi 
house of no great age belongs to the era 
shoddy construction and may be premature! 
old, while the ancient structure is yet ser\ 
iceable for another generation. The ancient 
house is likely to be stanch in its main elé 
ments, foundations, walls, and framing, on! 
the superficial parts gone into ruin. But thi 
house of a few decades ago was flimsy 
throughout when new and it is bootless 
patch its decrepitude. 

_ To determine whether an antique is wort! 
fixing up, we should start with a study o! 
the foundations inside and outside the cel 
lar. If the stone or brickwork has quit 
fallen away, it will be rather expensive to 
replace it with new foundations; but if th 
walls stand true and merely superficial mor- 
tar is out, the job will be easy. Portland 
cement was not know in the old days, so 1 
is a safe bet that the mortar, especially on 
the outside, is loose. Lime mortar was the 
best they had, and you need not be sur- 
prised to find even the absence of lime 
just clay used as the bonding material. In 
well-laid masonry of cut stone, clay is not 
to be despised ; at least it served in mass\ 
structures. 

If the walls are level and fairly sound, 
little Portland cement mortar in joints and 


cracks may amend 


them. Upper walls ot 
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rick or stone that have lasted a century will 
robably last another. A wooden structure 
. near the ground may be lifted and a foot 
two of masonry added to the foundations. 
\ tumbled chimney on the roof is not so 
important as the condition of the chimney 
within the house. There is likely to be no 
tile flue lining, and, without it, unless the flue 
as at least a double width of brick around it, 
exterior patching with cement will not do. 
After looking over the foundations and 
chimney, we should examine the woodwork. 
Begin in the cellar and see whether the sill 
and floor beams are sound or have been at- 
fected by dry rot or ordinary decay. These 
hand-hewn timbers of generous proportion 
may be tested with a gimlet and a_ pocket 


knife. If the interior substance is friable or 
punky, you will know that the “heart of 
oak” has perished. A similar test up in 


the attic will show the state of the rafters. 
All other woodwork should be tried out in 
the same manner. If the framing timbers are 
sound, it will pay to remodel—provided you 
do not expend too much for the house; but 
if the framework is affected to any extent, 
the best remodeling is by fire. 

It is generally unprofitable to remove old 
work. Leave it in place and cover with new 
material. Thus an old board floor will serve 
as a bottom for new flooring, interior walls 
may be new surfaced with various materials, 
outside walls may be reshingled or clap- 
hoarded on top of the old, and similarly with 
the roof. Old masonry may be stuccoed. 


A 


Ir IS NO TROUBLE TO 
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INFORMAL RUSSIA 
Krom Arthur Ruhl’s ‘White Nights and Othe» 
Impressions. (Scribner.) 
A series of informal and always _ interes w 
glimpses of Russia. The chapters are: The road to 


Russia; White nights; At the front; The Moscow 
Art theatre; A look at the Duma; Russia’s w pris 
mers; A Russian cotton King; Down the Volga t 
Astrakhan; Volga refugees; Rumania learns what 
War 1S, 

ONE of the best things about the Volga is 
that it takes you away from Petrograd 
away, that is to say, from this chilly ‘“win- 
dow on Europe” and down into the real Rus 
sia, which sprawls on the plain looking to 
ward Asia and the sun. The Volga flows 
down through the heart of Russia as the 
Mississippi flows through the heart of the 
United States. It starts in the north, not 
far from Petrograd, and twists southwest 
ward through nine “governments,” until, just 
across from Persia, it spreads through two 
hundred mouths, into the Caspian Sea. Th 
distance is twenty-three hundred miles as the 
river runs, and all these miles are taking one 
away from the black coats and bureaucrats 
of the capital and into the cguntry—down 
into the great Russian plain, with its white 
birches and wheatfields and gilt and sky 
blue domes, like little upturned beets; and 
down through the Russian people, fine folks 
and lousy peasants, Great Russians, Little 
Russians, Tartars, Kalmucks, Kirghiz, and the 
rest—“my strange, sweet, nasty, precious 
country,” as one of Turgenev’s characters 
said 


WITH A SEEDER 


BY JOHN R. MC 
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A good many Americans will remember the 
Volga boat-song which a Russian balalaika 
orchestra played here a few years ago—wide, 
slow-sweeping, minor chords, half dirge, half 
sailor’s chantey, through whose  rythmic 
strumming one was supposed to see a shaggy 
gang—like the boatmen in Riepen’s picture— 
come out of the distance, dragging their 
barge, pass by and disappear again in the end- 
less stretches of the river. 

The picture which this called up was true 
of the old-time Volga, when thousands ot 
such burlaki, sodden, shaggy beasts of bur- 
den, like the human driftwood in Gorky’s 
“Lower Depths,” did the Volga hauling. There 
are still some of these boatmen, but the Vol- 
ga of to-day, particularly that war-time sum- 
mer river, was quite another matter. Ex- 
cept for the immense log rafts, drifting down 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN WAR TIME 


From Arthur Gleason’s ‘“‘Inside the British Isii 
1917.” (Century.) 

A personal picture of the changes and prosp« 
of change wrought by the ‘war in the social fabri 
Great Britain. Chapters are: Democracy on t! 
march; Labor; Women; Ireland; Social Studi 
Lloyd-George. 

It was the making of shells that taught 
England the new synthesis of capital and 
labor. Suddenly she was forced to turn out 
huge quantities of a product in order t 
save the lives of her people. Under that 
tragic pressure she had to learn overnight 
how to get a large product. She began in 
the manner dear to ruling classes: she start 
ed an old-time “personal-morality” campaign 
of the evangelistic sort, and her most gifted 
exhorter, Lloyd-George, went out to down 
drink. She then preached thrift to the fac 
tory-worker. But she soon dropped 
that way of getting at it; she stopped 
lecturing the laboring-man for his 
bad habits. 

And swiftly she found the solution 
It is this: 

State ownership of some factories ; 
state control of many factories; state 
oversight of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of factories; a conscription ot! 
abnormal profits for the community ; 
a living wage; decent working con 
ditions; limited hours of labor; no 
restriction of output; no sabotage; 
no discrimination by workers against 
workers, but all to be employed, 
union or non-union, male and _ fe- 
male; efficiency; the use of machin- 
ery up to its capacity instead ot 
dribbling a process through a da) 


YOUNG RUSSIAN OFFICERS, ABOUT TO LEAVE FOR THE’ FRONT, SAYING where a half-day of proper handling 
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FROM “WHITE NIGHTS” BY ARTHUR RUHL 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


from the northern forests to the treeless 
provinces of Saratov, Samara, and Astrakhan, 
most of the traffic was in ‘oil-burning steam- 
ers or big steel lighters pushed by tugs. And 
the Volga was popular and even rather fash- 
ionable. People use the river as they used 
to use the Mississippi in the good old steam- 
boat days, and the flat-bottomed steamers are 
something like Mississippi River boats except 
that most of them are oil-burning with low 
stacks. And now that war had closed the 
way to the European resorts, these floating 
hotels, much more clean and comfortable than 
most hotels in Russia, went rolling down to 
Astrakhan and back, packed with holiday 
travellers, some going for the trip itself, and 
some to pick up trains farther south for 
country estates or the summer resorts of the 
Caucasus. 

It was with such a trainload, chattering 
French, English, and their own language, 
carrying tennis-rackets, cameras, fishing- 
tackle, candy-boxes, and magazines—the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the crowd at the Grand 
Central taking the Adirondack Express—that 
I left Petrograd for Rybinsk. 


would have completed the product. 

There are broken planks all along 

the length of this platform. But 

every sag has meant decreased out- 

put, a longer war, more young men killed in 
battle. And once England had settled the 
main question with a measure of honesty, 
she found that some other things were added 
unto her. When she paid a living wage to 
people who had never had it before, and put 
before them a national ideal instead of a 
benefit for another class, she found that two 
million persons joined her national savings 
fund, thereby breaking an immemorial Bri- 
tish habit. She found that her prisons had 
fewer inmates, that the personal morality 01 
her inhabitants was in the main improved. 
She found that her school children in factory 
communities were better nourished than they 
had been in the memory of the examining 
physicians. She found that her woman ques- 
tion solved itself. The very suffragette lead 
ers, such as Mrs. Drummond and Mrs. Pank 
hurst, who had put gray hairs on Lloyd- 
George’s head and lines of worry into his 
face, recruited soldiers, explained the national 
need to the men miners of the north coun- 
ties, assisted in organizing masses of “un- 
employable” women into industrial workers, 
and were welcomed hy Lloyd-George and the 
Government as helpers in unifying the nation 
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WHISTLER IN LONDON 
From Theodore Duret’s “Whistler.” (Lippincott.) 

A translation of Duret’s excellent work, hand- 
somely printed and illustrated with thirty-two re- 
productions in black and white. 

Durinc his student days in Paris Whistler 
had received the deep impress of his French 
environment and had adapted himself to it so 
completely that he had from the first been con- 
sidered by his comrades as one of them- 
selves... . 

When Whistler came to establish himself 
in London he arrived there already formed, 
at an age when one no longer changes deeply, 
with a manner of being something very 
special. Also it appeared that his esthetic 
differed from that of the English artists. 
Moreover, he had no more affinity with the 
English as a man than as an artist. He was 
very brown, rather short, slender, with a very 
mobile countenance, impulsive, capricious; he 
gesticulated, he spoke loudly, all things op- 
posed to British phlegm. His language was 
truly that of the country, but the moment he 
opened his mouth his accent unveiled him and 
revealed the American. Resembling the Eng- 
lish so little, he could not, without foreign 
aid, arrive at making himself recognised by 
them for what he was worth, any more than, 
with his French artist’s style, he could clear 
himself from the reproach of eccentricity 
and attain that grave demeanour that every 
man must present in England, whoever he 
may be, in order to hold rank. 

Thus Whistler was in a state of dissent in 
England. It was only when his person and 
his pictures returned to France that, placed 
in a centre where they had affinities, they 
could find their true place. It was from 
France, then, that the first just appreciation 
of his talent came. With his White Girl, in 
the Salon des Refusés of 1863, he had made 
a great impression and left enduring memo- 
ries. To the Salons of 1865 and 1867 he 
sent works which confirmed the favourable 
opinion created by The White Girl. In 1865 it 
was the Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine, 
of which Burger Thoré said: “As a fantasy 
of colour this princess is entrancing.” In 
1867 it was At the Piano, which, rejected in 
1859, could only have been seen then by a 
group of artists in Bonvin’s studio, but which, 
now accepted, received the approbation of a 
more extended circle. 

From 1867 to 1882 Whistler let fifteen years 
pass without sending to the Paris Salon. 
During this lapse of time the methods of 
painting had undergone great changes. The 
effort towards the manifestation of new forms, 
liberated from classic tradition, had flowered. 
At the same time a radical transformation 
had been effected in the constitution of the 
Salons and the award of prizes. In 1881 the 
State divested itself of its traditional rights 
over the Salons and handed them over to 
the artists themselves, who formed a legally 
recognised society. The first care of the 
artists, when masters of themselves, was to 
change the method of forming the juries. 
Hitherto juries had been composed partly of 
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members nominated by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts and partly by those elected by the artists, 
but only by those who had won prizes, medals, 
or were out of the competition (hors con- 
cours). According to the new rules inaugu- 
rated by the Société des Artistes Frangais, 
all members of the jury were elected by the 
vote of all the exhibitors without distinction. 
The first jury so formed found itself com- 
posed in the majority of men imbued with the 
new spirit, who, to mark their rupture with 
the old blunderings, included Manet among 
the prizewinners of the 1881 Salon and award- 
ed him a medal. 

On his return, at the Salon of 1882 Whistler, 
therefore, discovered that the old comrades of 
his student days had become masters, the men 
who had been rejected with him in 1859 and 
1863 were those who had successfully initiated 
the new ways of painting. Now this new way 
of painting was painting for its own sake, 
devoted to the direct rendering of life and 
nature, forsaking mythological, historical and 
legendary personages, and finding beauty in 
qualities of line and the palette. This paint- 
ing was the same as that Whistler had 
formerly got the idea of in Paris, as that 
which he lauded without success in England, 
where, contrary to what had happened in 
France, literary painting was still dominant. 
Whistler returned then to find himself in a 
congenial atmosphere at the Salon in 1882. 
His pictures could hardly fail to be well re- 
ceived, because they displayed that research 
after purely pictorial qualities for which the 
others were also searching. 

He made his appearance at the Salon of 
*882 with his portrait in black and white of 
Mrs. Meux. This most original work was 
keenly remarked by the pick of the visitors, 
but the very uncommonness of its appearance 
prevented the general public and average crit- 
ics from recognising its true worth. To the 
Salon of 1883 he sent a picture he had painted 
more than ten years before, which had there- 
fore had time to settle down and take its 
definite character; it was, moreover, one of 
the most important and successful pictures 
he ever painted. This was the Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother, and it obtained for him 
a brilliant success. He had the good fortune 
to please both the people who knew and the 
crowd. This old lady, seated in so simple a 
pose, arrested the common herd by its ex- 
pression of pathos, while as for the artists 
and connoisseurs, they loudly praised the har- 
mony and transparence of the greys and 
blacks, in which was revealed the mastery of 
a man who obtained the most powerful ef- 
fects by the most sober means. The jury 
awarded a medal to the painter. 

A HAWAIIAN FEAST 
From Mrs. Isabel Larz Anderson’s “The Spell of the 

Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines.” (Page.) 

An account of historical and political conditions 
in Hawaii and the Philippines with some descrip- 
tion of the scenery, the people and their customs. 

A HAwWAUAN feast, such as they had in the 
old days, was given in honour of the Secre- 
tary of War, so we were taken to the house 





of a member of the royal family. | was sur- 
prised to see how fine these residences were. 
This man was only part native, and really 
one would not have suspected from his ap- 
pearance that he had any Hawaiian blood at 
all. His wife was a fat native in a holoku— 
a mother hubbard—who directed the feast, 
but did not receive. 

The bedroom in which we took off our 
wraps opened out of the big ball room. There 
was a bright-coloured quilt on the bed, and 
on the walls were many photographs and 
cheap prints. Here were also royal feather 
plumes in vases and more polished poi bowls. 
The inclosure where we feasted—or had 
the luau or “bake’—which led out of the 
ball room, was half open with a cover of 
canvas and banana leaves. It contained a 
long table covered with flowers and fruit, 
bowls and small dishes. There were no forks 
nor spoons, nor anything but one’s fingers to 
eat with. At the end of the meal a wooden 
dish was passed for us to wash our fingers. 
Some of the dishes contained raw fish with 
a sauce. A cocoanut shell held rock salt, the 
kind that is given to cattle, and a small bowl 
was filled with a mixture of sweet potato 
and cocoanut. That was the best dish of all. 
The roasted sweet potato was good, too, and 
pork, sewed up in ti leaves and roasted with 
hot stones, was another delicacy. The drink 
was made of fruits and was very sweet. And, 
of course, we had poi. 

Poi is described as “one-finger” or “two- 
finger” poi—thick or thin. Native Hawaiians 
like it a few days old, when it is sour. For- 
tunately, as this was only one day old, I was 
able to put one finger-full of the pasty stuff 
in my mouth, and, on a dare, I ventured an- 
other. Poi is made from the taro root, which 
is boiled till soft, then pounded and mixed 
with water. Why I was not ill after this 
feast I don’t know, as I tried mangoes, grapes, 
watermelon, and pineapple, as well as all the 
other things. Leis of pink carnations were 
put about our necks. Hawaiian music with 
singing went on during the meal, and after- 
ward we danced. 


ENGINEERING IN THE NAVY 
From Commander Yates Stirling’s ‘‘Fundamentals 
Naval Service.” (Lippincott.) 

Prepared for the civilian who considers entering 
the navy and for the non-commissioned officer who 
desires advancement, this book sets forth the train- 
ing and work of a navy man, the principles of 
naval strategy, the organization of the Navy De- 
partment, and the evolution and purpose of the 


different types of fighting ships. 

THE earliest boilers were fire-tube: that is, 
the flames and gases passed from the combus- 
tion chamber in the back of the fire-box 
through tubes to the smokestack. The water 
surrounded the fire-tubes and was contained 
within the boiler shell. The boilers were in 
early design of very low pressure, but as 
progress was made pressure became higher 
until 200 and 250 pounds of steam was being 
carried. 

From a naval standpoint, the most serious 
disadvantage of the fire-tube or Scotch boiler 
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was the time required to raise steam. F; 
ten hours to a day was considered neces; 
to raise steam in a cold boiler. To ra 
steam quicker brought severe strains, du 
unequal expansion of the metal, causing lea! 
tubes and gaskets. In addition, the fire-t 
boilers were heavy and occupied much spa 
relative to the power developed. 

The water-tube boiler took the plac 
the fire-tube one. In the former the wate: 
contained inside tubes and the flame and ga: 
from the furnaces surround the tubes. 
tubes connect into a steam drum at the 
of the boiler, from which the steam pipe co 
veys the steam to the engines. With tl 
water-tube boiler steam can be raised quick! 
without danger to the tubes or the boiler. 

It is evident that a warship cannot ke 
fires lighted constantly under each of its 
many boilers: the expenditure of man-powe: 
and fuel to do so would be prohibitive; yer 
a warship at sea during war and in the vicin- 
ity of an enemy must be capable of steaming 
at high speed as soon as possible. To 
obliged to wait ten to twenty hours could not 
be considered, and this important fact forced 
an early adoption of the water-tube boiler 
in which steam can be raised inside of thirty 
minutes. 

There are several types of such boilers i 


I 


i 


stalled in our naval vessels. Among them 
are: The Babcock and Wilcox, Niclause, 
Thornycroft, and Normand. The _ forme: 


boiler finds most favor in our larger ships 

The first steam engines installed on naval 
ships were horizontal; that is, the pistons 
travelled horizontally. Due to excessive fric- 
tion and unequal wear, vertical engines wer 
soon designed and installed in later warships. 

The older warships of the United States 
Navy in commission, including battleships. 
armored cruisers, and cruisers, are propelled 
by reciprocating engines. They are termed 
vertical inverted triple-expansion engines, and 
two sets are installed in each ship, one on a 
shaft. The indicated horsepower developed, 
or the I. H. P., ranges from go00 in the old 
battleship “Indiana” to 25,000 in the more 
modern battleship “Delaware” and 28,100 in 
the “New York” and “Texas.” In the latter 
reciprocating engines of four cylinders ar 
used instead of three, the order being: (1) 
High Pressure, or H. P.; (2) Intermediate 
Pressure, or I. P.; (3) Low Pressure, or L P., 
and (4) Low Pressure, or L. P. Two low- 
pressure cylinders are used instead of one, 
for the good and sufficient reason that with 
the large power developed the volume of ex- 
haust steam becomes so great that a single 
low-pressure cylinder would be too large for 
convenience. The naval engineer reverted to 
the reciprocating engine in the “New York” 
and “Texas,” due to faults which developed 
in the turbines of earlier battleships. These 
have now been corrected. 

Torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers 
of the earlier types were fitted with recipro- 
cating engines. As high as 7200 I. H. P. was 
developed in the torpedo boat “Stringham.” 

S many as five cylinders were used on a 
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SERGEANT LUFBERY IN ONE OF THE NIEUPORTS IN WHICH HE 
ATTACKED OBERNDORF. ALL 


THE AMERICAN FLYERS 


CONVOYED THI BOMBARDMENT FLEET WHICH 


HAVE AN INDIAN HEAD PAINTED ON THEIR MACHINES 
FROM “‘FLYING FOR FRANCE”’ 


BY JAMES R. MC CONNELL 


Doubleday, Paae & Ci 


shaft, the engines being vertical inverted 
quadruple-expansion, with two low-pressure 
cylinders, Fr 


TARGET PRACTICE AT PLATTSBURG 
From Allen French's “At Plattsburg.’’ (Scribner.) 
An interesting account, in the form of letters home, 
ot the life of a rookie at Plattsburg. This book, re- 
flecting as it does the esprit and the ups and downs 
t camp life, attempts to do somewhat the same 
thing for American training camps that Ian Hay’s 
‘First Hundred Thousand’ does for the English 


camps. 

Our company were waked a little early, and 
were extra prompt to breakfast, which was 
extra good (eggs and bacon!)—again the 
captain’s foresight. He started us promptly 
tor the range, surely the oddest sight that we 
Nave presented so far. In front went a hud- 
dle of men with benches, chairs, and tables, 
lamps for blacking the sights (lest they glit- 
ter and confuse the eye), the captain’s mega- 
paone, and the ammunition. We followed at 
route step in our greatcoats, some of us 
carrying ponchos, and except for our rifles 
and belts, no other equipment. Discipline was 
relaxed today, for the captain, hopeful of 
good scores, was as gentle as a lamb. 

_ Ot the three dozen targets we had twelve 
tor our share, and companies I and J used 
the remainder. In front of our section of 
the line the company flag was set up, the 
benches were placed, the scorers took their 
seats, the platoons were ranged for their 
turns. Companies I and J came marching on, 
and before very long we were rapidly getting 
used to the orderly disorder of the range. 
ié coaches were called up for their opening 
try, and suddenly I heard the order for the 
irst round to begin. The shots began to rap 
a sharp and heavy. 

Sehind each set of three targets a platoon 





was stationed. The men stood and watched, 
or sat and waited, or lay and tried their 
squeeze. Orderlies, sergeants, and platoon 
commanders hurried to and fro. In but a 
few minutes the firing, which at the first was 
so noticeable, became a commonplace, yet it 
was worth listening to. From along the line 
came scattered reports, like the blows of a 
heavy rod on very heavy carpet, now slowly 
separate, now close together, now sharply 
double. In answer the whip-like echoes slashed 
out from the woods. The drab men stood, 
or sauntered, or hurried; the figures of the 
shooters lay prone, each with an eager coach 
crouching over him, correcting his position, 


urging steadiness, repeating “Squeeze! 
Squeeze!” Behind the line sat scorers at 
their wooden stands, behind them the first 


sergeant received the records. The company 
flags, marking the line beyond which the wait- 
ing men might not advance, flapped steadily 
in the breeze. 

Over it all, behind the butts, against the 
low clouds, rose a silent blue hill, one of the 
distant Adirondacks. 

In spite of our new greatcoats it grew 
chilly waiting. I took my time, wrote notes 
of this for you, listened, watched. At last 
| was called to the bench among those whose 
turn was next. There at the smoking lamp 
| blackened my sights, and then carefully 
laying the gun on the rack I sat down, still 
in my greatcoat, and while others fidgeted 
with impatience, or shivered in their sweaters, 
I remembered that after all 1 was only a 
civilian, and remained calm. 

My name being called at last, I went for- 
ward to the little rise where, beside a white 
stake, I was to shoot. I adjusted my sling 
and lay down to the left of the stake. 







































































BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 


A classified and selected list of recently published books, especially those suitable {or 
vacation reading. The accompanying annotations are descriptive rather than critical, are 
intended to be unbiased, and are mainly informative of the scope and purpose of the 
book noted. If an entry is not annotated it means either that we have received no copy 
of the book for notice, or that the publication has been noted previously in the Book 
Review. Publishers’ names will guide to their advertisements which frequently contain 
more extended descriptive notes. Any book mentioned here will be supplied at the short- 


est notice. 


Fiction 
Seconp YoutH. By Allan Updegraff. 327p. 
front.i2mo Harp. $1.35n. 

“Being in the main, some account of the middle 
comedy in the life of a New York bachelor. Ro- 
mance had passed Roland Francis, silk salesman, 
by until his thirty-fifth year; then it overwhelmed 
him. First there was a Mrs. Twombly, a customer. 
Then his landlady thought she had captured him. 
Later he found himself kissing the office stenographer. 
The librarian, too, set his heart fluttering, and then 
he engaged himself to Helen Remmick, the daughter 
of a member of the firm. Yet it was not Helen Rem- 
mick who finally put an end to his bachelor days. 


His Famiry. By Ernest Poole. 320p.12mo 


Macm. $1.50n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue HuNprREDTH CHANCE. By Ethel M. Dell. 


567p.front. in col.1zmo Put. $1.50n. 

Deals with the marriage between the aristocratic 
Maud Brian and Jack Bolton, a trainer of race 
horses. She accepts him for what her mother con- 
siders sufficient reason, while her affections are 
centered on Lord Saltash, who soon proposes to be 
the third in a triangle. As matters develop, 
Maud endures much and is almost morally ship- 
wrecked. Her husband’s rough exterior blinds her 
to all his good qualities. He on the contrary under- 
stands her, and relies on his deep love for her. It 
is the hundredth chance, his sporting instinct tells 
him; he stakes everything on it and wins. 


CECILIA OF THE PinK Roses. By Katharine 
H. Taylor. Illus. in col. by May Wilson 


Preston. 271p.12mo. Doran $1.25n. 

The Madden family lived happily in their tene- 
ment until Mrs. Madden died. It was her wish 
that Cecilia Evangeline Agnes, the oldest girl, 
should be brought up as a lady. When her father 
began to make bricks instead of lay them this be- 
came possible. Cecilia was sent off by the priest 
to be educated with the injunction never to be 
ashamed of her family. When a lover of the other 
world to which Cecilia had become accustomed, 
came, she was tempted, but she held out strongly 
even calling for her father’s worst anecdotes of his 
bricklayer days in the youth’s presence. But the 
lover was not frightened away after all. 


A Diversity oF Creatures. By Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 451p.1zmo Dou., P. $1.50n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Out oF A CLEAR Sky. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. 155p.front. in col.izmo Harp. 
$1n. 

Modern fairy tale which has the best international 
ingredient of the old kind—a hero from one coun- 
try and a princess from another. Thus Céleste de 
Berseck and Krymm, princess of Belgium, is lost in 
a forest in Tennessee; there she is pursued by a 
wicked uncle and rescued by Bob Lawrence. 


Nornine Matters; and other stories. By Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 258p.8vo UH. 
Miff. $1.60n. 


_ Collection, which author calls a variety show of life, 
includes his address on ‘“‘The importance of humour 
in tragedy.” 


THE PREACHER OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN: a tale 
of the open country. By Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton. 437p.front. in col.izmo Don. 
P. $1.35n. 

Herculean build, a Celtic temperament and a bad 
bringing up went to the making of Jim Hartiga: 
After Jim’s conversion he was the preacher in a tow: 
near an Indian reservation, which supplies some co! 
and thrills to the story. Jim’s wife, Belle, influences 
him to take up social work in Chicago. She knows 
this is not the call Jim hears, but she thinks it is bes 
for him. Finally, she fully accepts his point of view 
and returns with him to his work on the frontier. 


ANCHORAGE. By Florence Olmstead. 361p. 


12mo Scrib. $1.35n. 

Concerns a group of small-town people, whose lives 
are saddened by the semi-invalidism of Paul, 
ented young man. The serenity of Paul’s pleasant 
hours with Miss Harriet Sterling, a magnetic womatr 
who has given him almost a mother’s devotion, is 
broken by the visit of Hilda, a beautiful and joyous, 
but irresponsible, young girl. Paul becomes infatu- 
ated with her even to the tragedy of marriage. Hilda 
soon tires of him, and when she leaves, Paul devotes 
himself successfully to writing. Story comes to 


happy ending. 
PETER SANDERS, RetTiRED. By Gordon Hall 


Gerould. 338p.12mo Scrib. $1.50n. 
Peter Sanders, for many years the prosperous « 
ductor of a quiet but famous gambling house, was 
last pounced upon by a zealous district-attorney and 
given the chance to move to Sing Sing or to close up 
his establishment. Sanders, a scholarly gentlema: 
of impeccable taste, chose the latter. In company 
with a devoted servant, he set out to see what amuse 
ment he could glean from life. After many varied 
experiences with humanity, the scholar found he 
could get great satisfaction from conducting a ver) 
commonplace but entirely respectable sma!) business 


ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN CARMEN. By Gustav Kobbé. 


287p.illus.12mo Put. $1.35n. 

A little waif, left at the opera-house door, is mot 
ered by members of the company. Her lullabies, 
sung by the greatest of “Carmens,” could be reckoned 
at thousands of dollars by the impressario. Yudels, 
the doorman, adopts the child, calling her Signora, 
and she grows up in the music world. In a great 
emergency, Signora achieves a success in the rdle of 
“Carmen,” clicking with subtle effect the castanets 
that had been her toy. 


THE SHApow LINE; a confession. By Jos. 


Conrad. 197p.12mo Dou., P. $1.35n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


JERRY OF THE IsLANps. By Jack London 


346p.front. in col.12zmo Macm. $1.50n. 

“Real adventures of a dog hero in a very real _can 
nibal world.’’ There the skipper who owned Jerry 
lost his head, and Jerry only escaped by being 
adopted by an old blind cannibal. This man-god 
Jerry served devotedly. Somehow Jerry escaped the 
punishment a British cruiser gave the man-eating 
village. That part of his life faded into a mirage 1 
his new home in California. 


THE RuppsisH Heap. By “Rita.” 444p.12mo 
Put. $1.40n. 

In the mid-Victorian curiosity shop of the Miss 

Agglestone were two different notes, Christopher, the! 


artist nephew, and the maid Mara. Solving the mys 
tery of the sad colleen’s life began when the great Dax 
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showed an interest in Christopher’s painting and took 


him to Ireland. Dax and a friend had both loved the 
same woman. The other man had wronged her, and 
Dax was trying to find her child. All this and what 
else they learned fitted in with hints Christopher had 
of his father’s life, and also with the childhood 
memories of Mara. But when they sent for Mara she 
had fled, to be found again only after much diffi- 
culty. 

Mistress ANNE. By Temple Bailey. Illus. by 


F. Vaux Wilson. 307p.12mo Penn $1.35n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue Forp. By Mary H. Austin. Illus. by 
E. Boyd Smith. 440p.12mo H. Miff. $1.50n. 
Story reflecting industrial and social conditions in 
California. Follows the fortunes of the Brent fam- 
ily, the unsuccessful father, discontented mother, 
Anne with a head for business, and Kenneth the hero. 
The childhood of Kenneth and Anne is pictured first 
on the ranch and later in the oil regions. Then come 
struggles with intrigues in oil and irrigation. At 
length Kenneth sees success ahead in his fight for 
the land, and he has found a girl to sympathize with 
him. 


Tue GUN-BRAND. By Jas. B. Hendryx. 421p. 


front. in col.r2mo Put. $1.50n. 
Reviewed last month. 


CINDERELLA JANE. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 


307p.front. in col.t2mo Dou., P. $1.35n. 
After a kind editor explained to Jane Judd that 
putting words together is not writing, she started in 
to cook and mend for various geniuses in Greenwich 
Village. Jerry Paxton, the handsomest artist in the 
Alley, married her in order to escape from a rich 
society girl. Jane took to writing again, which got 
mixed up with her duty to Jerry and to the baby, 
and formed the problem which she solved happily. 


STARR, OF THE Desert. By “B. M. Bower.” 
Front. by M. Crews. 312p.12mo Litt., B. 
$1.35n. 


When Peter Stevenson discovered that his daugh- 
ter Helen May must have a year of out-door life, it 
took courage to give up his position and start fresh 
in the New Mexico hills. Starr, trusted government 
agent, helped Helen and her brother Vic in many 
of the difficult problems of their new life and very 
naturally the agent soon became to Helen her “Starr 
f the desert.” Unfortunately a Mexican revolt was 
brewing with the intent to remove Starr and the 
latter was led to believe that Helen and her brother 
were implicated in it. Exoneration from this com- 
plicity brings matters to a happy conclusion. 


SLippy McGrr, SomeTIMES KNOWN 4S THE 
ButterFLy Man. By Marie Conway Oem- 


ler. 405p.12mo Cent. $1.35n. 

One night, Slippy McGee, with a kit of bur- 
glar’s tools, entered a quiet Southern town. The 
next day some Poles carried his mangled body to the 
home of the Catholic priest. Slippy awoke one morning 
to find himself cripped for life. Slowly this notorious 
yeggman was transformed, thru love for a little 
girl, into John Flint, naturalist and ‘‘Butterfly Man,” 
respected by all. With his story is that of Mary 
Virginia. At ‘the end he and the old priest co-operate 
in a glorious job of safe-cracking on her behalf, which 
jeopardizes their reputations but thrills their souls. 


Tue Man Tuovu Gavest. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. Illus. in col. by E. F. Ward. 363p. 
J2mo Dou., P. $1.35n. 

When Truedale went into the mountain country to 
recuperate, he fell in love with little Nella-Rose, and 
T the mountain top they pledged a marriage vow. 
Wee ner they fought the elements in a tiny cabin. 
ony Truedale was called back to civilization, Nella- 
ra passed from his life for the time, and a_ girl 
of his own kind, Lynda Kendall, entered it. They 
ee and then Lynda learned of Truedale’s past. 
‘ow Lynda adopted Nella-Rose’s child and Truedale 
came to know its paternity makes the climax. 


I; Mary MacLane; a diary of human days. 


$ Mary MacLane. 317p.port.12mo Stokes 
1.40n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
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l'HeE Mapness or May. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Illus. by Frederic Dorr Steele. 187p. 
I2mo Scrib. $1n. 

Idyll in which spring and R. Hood, vagabond, 
triumph over young Deering’s ideas of suicide. Not 
but that Deering had reason to be depressed; he had 
stolen his father’s bonds and then lost them. The 
pair start to escape the police. They find adven- 
ture in a witching girl dressed like a Pierrot, who 
dances ahead of them up the road to happiness. 
“Goop-Morninc, Rosamonp!” By Constance 

L. Skinner. Illus. by Thos. Fogarty. 
384p.front. in col.izmo Dou., P. $1.35n. 

_ Rosamond had _ been a farm girl before her mar- 
riage to Hibbert Mearely, a village aristocrat. When 
she was left a widow, young Rosamond found life in 
Roseborough a bit dull and circumscribed. She re- 
joiced, therefore, when her domineering servants were 
called away one morning and looked forward to a 
day of adventure, expecting that Romance would 
greet her with a “Good-morning, Rosamond.” The 
day was full of adventure for Rosamond. A former 
resident of Roseborough, become famous, returned 
incognito and from him Rosamond received her greet- 
ing. 


THe STRAIGHT Roap. Illus. by C. E. Cham- 


bers. 356p.12mo Doran $1.5on. 

Callie Baird had married at seventeen, after the 
wreck of a boy-and-girl love affair with Philip Stan- 
ley. At twenty-two she left her husband, and taking 
her little boy, started into the world to make a living. 
The narrative is a true story of a pretty woman’s 
fight against predatory men. It includes recognizable 
incidents, such as the white-slave trade and the riot 
in the hop fields of California. Callie succeeded at 
length in earning her living, and then came the love 
she had ceased to expect. 

Petunta. By Mary C. E. Wemyss. 305p.12mo 
Dutt. $1.50n. 

The drab heroine makes her entrance restricted 
by a will that takes her fortune from her when she 
marries. All her sisters-in-law are very fond of 
Petunia, and want her to be happily married like 
themselves; and so they try to find her a rich hus- 
band. Finally, Petunia gets an aunt to beg them off 
and leave her in peace. Then she complies with the 
terms of the will and remains unmarried. She is 
perfectly sincere in doing this—it has also the subtle 
advantage of testing Petunia’s suitors. 

Ir WisHES WERE Horses. By Countess Heél- 
éne Barcynska. 317p.12mo Dutt. $1.50n. 

Portrait of a self-made man who rises to Parlia- 
ment and to knighthood. For years Leffley’s utter 
selfishness and cruelty bring him only the rewards 
he asks. His wife adores him, but he estranges his 
children, who see thru his hypocrisy. At the end 
of the book, when Leffley is middle-aged, he realizes 
his wife’s worth. He expects to make amends to her 
without ever acknowledging his part in the suicide 
of her young maid, Ada. 


WHEN THE Sun Stoop STILL. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 308p.front.12zmo Lev. 
$1.35n. 


Novel of the time of Joshua, when Dodai was sent 
to spy out the land about Jericho, doing this for his 
captain and finding for himself the lovely Arinna, 
daughter of the heathen people. A great Moabite 
leader also wanted Arinna. This had military compli- 
cations, which brought Dodai into disgrace and made 
Arinna unhappy. But Dodai sought a chance to meet 
his rival in single combat, winning a victory and the 
approval of Joshua to his marriage. 

Tue Roap or AmsiTion. By Elaine Sterne. 
Illus. in col. by R. N. Jackson. 496p.12mo 
Britt. $1.35n. 

Reviewed last month. 

A PLACE IN THE SUN; a story of the making 
of an American. By Emma H. S. Backus. 
Illus. by Wm. Van Dresser. 416p.front. 
in col.izmo Page $1.35n. 

Story of Gunda Karoli, a young Hungarian pirl, 


who believed that in America there was a place for 
everybody in the sun. Failing health sent Gunda 
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from her work in a tobacco factory to seek a position 
as a sort of governess. This she lost thru a muis- 
understanding. Gunda fought her way steadily up- 
ward in the social scale. She attracted the attention 
of Justin Arnold, but he felt marriage impossible, 
believing that Gunda suffered from hereditary dis- 
ease. When this barrier was removed, Gunda became 

a real American by marrying Justin. 

Tue Lire or LAzARILLO DE TorMEs_ Trans. 
by Louis How. Introd. and notes by C. 
P. Wagner. 194p.12mo Kenn. $1.50n. 

Rendering of the early Spanish novel (1553), which 
was the first to reject the ubiquitous hero, In choosing 
its hero from the dregs it not only takes its place as 
the first rogue novel, but by its genius achieves at a 
single stroke the formula for such novels. 

One YEAR OF Pierrot. Illus. in col. by Lester 
G. Hornby. 373p.12mo H. Miff. $1.50n. 

Formerly published, without illustrations, by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

UTINAM: a glimmering of goddesses. By Wm. 
Arkwright. Illus. by Glyn Philpot. 135p. 
12mo Lane $1.50n. 

Fairy story for grown-ups. Tells of the adventures 
of a tree, Utinam, so called because she was discon- 
tented; how, after many vicissitudes, she came back 
to her original state, exclaiming, “This is happiness.” 
Tue Conressions oF A LittLtE MAN DvtrRING 

Great Days. By Leonid N. Andreieff. 


Trans. by R. S. Towsend. 242p.12mo 
Knopf $1.35n. 
Gives, in form of a private diary, written with 


unflinching realism, the emotions of a clerk in Petro- 

grad since the war began. 

A Munster Twiticht. By Dan Corkery. 
150p.12mo Stokes $1n. 

Stories of South Ireland, pathetic and humorous. 
Contents: The ploughing of Leaca-na-Naomh; The 
return; Storm-struck; The cry; The breath of life; 
The lady of the glassy palace; The bonny labour- 
ing boy; The spanceled; Solace; Vanity; Joy; The 


child saint; The cobbler’s den. 
CLEOMENES. 3y Maris W. Billings. 378p. 
12mo Lane $1.40n. 


sculptor Cleomenes for its 
centra] figure, and shows him as the rival, first of 
Festus in politics, and second of Nero, in love. The 
defeated Festus tells Nero there is a living model 
for Cleomenes’s statue of maidenhood. Cleomenes 
loves the slave Diana who posed for the marble, 
and hides her from Nero. Nero tortures Cleomeneés 
and then forces him, a patrician, to fight against 
a gladiator. The sculptor triumphs only to be fur- 
ther degraded. Diana hears of this, and comes to 
the palace, apparently to yield to the Emperor in 
order to save Cleomenes. Unable to move Nero to 
clemency, she dares tragedy and frustrates his plans. 


Tue Seconp Opp Numper; thirteen tales. By 
Guy de Maupassant. Trans. by C. H. 


Romance takes the 


White. Introd. by Wm. Dean Howells. 
246p.16mo Harp. $1.25n. 
Idiomatic English version of thirteen stories by 


the French master short-story writer. 


Mopern Liprary. 16mo Boni & L. 60c.n. 
Tre Rep Liry. By Anatole France. 251p. 
Poor Peopire. By Fedor Dostoievskii. 252p. 


Sotpiers Turee. By Rudyard Kipling. 2s5op. 


MADEMOISELLE FIFI; and twelve other stories. Bv 


Guy de Maupassant. 251p. 


TREASURE Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
252p. 

Tue Picture oF Dortan Gray. By Oscar Wilde. 
225p. 


THE War IN THE Arr. By H. G. Wells. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology 


Tuus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. By Friedrich W. 
Nietzsche. 325p.16mo Boni & L., 
(Modern library.) 
STUDIES IN PESSIMISM. 
12p.16mo Boni & L. 
(Modern library.) 


60c.n. 


395Pp. 


60c.n. 


By A. Schopenhauer. 





Our Hippen Forces; an experimental 
of psychic sciences. By Emile Bo; 
lrans. and ed., with introd. by W. de | 
lor. 326p.illus.8vo Stokes $2n. 

Author, rector of the Academy of Dijon, pr 
the results of years of study of the proble; 
personal magnetism and its control. Work re 

a prize from the Academie des Sciences, Paris 

a competitive contest. 

FREEDOM AND PURPOSE; 
the psychology of 
Dunham. 126p.8vo 

(Philosophical monographs.) 

An INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL PsycHoLocy. 

C. A. Elwood. 355p.12mo Apltn. $2 
Statement of the bearings of modern psycholog 
theories in the problems of social organization 
evolution. Constructive part of book applies these 
principles, and bridges the gap to the social sciences 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Mora! 


an interpretation 
Spinoza. By J. 
Psych. Rev. $1.23 


IpbeAs. By E. A. Westermarck. Vol. 2 
New ed. 885p.8vo Macm. $4.50n. 
LauGH AND Live. By Douglas Fairbanks 


19op.illus.t.2mo Britt. $1n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue 


Religion, Theology, Bible 


A SrtmpeLe Stupy 1n TuHeosopuy. By M. J] 
_ Whitty. 108p.12mo_ Kenn. $ 
Concise and non-technical study of the princip 

teachings of theosophy. 

HANDBOOK OF THE NEw THoucut. By H. W, 

Dresser. 271p.12mo Put. $1.25n. 
Includes, besides estimates and definitions of New 


Thought teachings, various suggestions for use 

daily life. 

RELIGION AND Puitosopuy. By R. G. Colling- 
wood. 237p.8vo Macm. $1.75n. 1 


THE SoctaL TEACHINGS OF THE PROPHETS AND ' 
Jesus. By C. F. Kent. 377p.12mo Scrib. | 
$1.50n. 

Discusses the contributions of the Hebrew prophets 

and Jesus to social problems, and finds their _princi- ' 

ple the best guides that we have. Concludes that not 

Christianity, but its adherents, have failed in the 7 

modern conditions of marriage, capital and _ lab 

government and national responsibility. 


FaitH IN Curist. By J. J. Moment. 2067p. 


12mo Scrib. $1.35n. 
Exposition of personal conviction, Endeavor is 
to bring out the essentials of Christian doctrine, 


stripped of externals and accretions. 
PRAYER: the forgotten secret. By W. J. Daw- 
son. 64p.12mo Rev. 50c.n. 


Sociology 


ULTIMATE Democracy ANp Its MAKING. By 
N. L. Sims. 347p.12mo McClg. $1.50n. 
Study of the democratic idea, beginning with the 
primitive democracy of the original savage and fol 
lowing the democratic concept to the social organiza 
tion of to-day. 
Community. By R. M. Maciver. 
Macm. $3.75n. 

“A sociological study, being an attempt to set out 
the nature and fundamental laws of social life.” 
HE SocroLocy oF Rurat Lire. By American 

Sociological Society. 230p.8vo Chic. 
Univ. $1.50n. 


452p.8vo 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE Community. By 
Grace Abbott. Introd. by Julian W. Mack. 
300p.tabs.8vo Cent. $1.50n. 


Author as director of the Immigrants Protective 
League writes on the experience of the past in stating 
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WASHING GOLD 


FROM “TREASURE,” A SEMI-FICTIONAL 


BY GERTRUDE 


Honry 
the problems of the future. Tells how to safeguard 
the immigrant and help his adjustment to the new 


lite; and describes his relation to public health, polli- 
tics and morals. 


MunicipaL Functions. By H. G. 

_38op.12mo Apltn. $2n. 

(ives the citizen standards of accomplishment by 
which a city government may be measured. Covers 
the following divisions: Municipal functions, health, 
education, social welfare, city planning, municipal 
ownership, municipal finance, budget and accounting, 
etc. Author is associate professor of government, and 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Neterence, University of Texas. (National Municipal 


League Ser.) 
(He MAster Proptem. By James Marchant. 


Foreword by the Bishop of Birmingham. 
‘ 37Ip.tabs.12mo0 Moff., Y. $an. 
F. awed of what is being done in all nations, in- 
“uding our own, to combat the social evil and to 


a eee white slave traffic. Author is Director of 
le National Council of Public Morals, England. 


MunicipaAL OWNERSHIP. By C. D. Thompson. 
,, 125p.tabs.12mo Huebsch $1n. 

the aoe survey of the extent, rapid growth and 
the well. of the municipal ownership throughout 
anid ie presenting the arguments against private 
"wnerships, the failure of regulation and the advan 
‘ges of municipal ownership.” 


| 


James. 


- 


IST Ity At ‘ : 
OF Pus ATIONS PERTAINING TO GOVERN- 


eae OWNERSHIP oF RAILWAYS.  I00p 
ovo Bu. R. R. Ec., Wash., D. C. 
x — > ° 

IAL DIAGNosIs. 3y M. E. Richmond. 


Ex Pt2mo Russ. Sage $a2n. 
charity ia In = te working methods of organized 
leading to — ing evidence, and in the processes 
snecial field oy of general cases and in the 
the ineiat s of the immigrant, the unmarried mother, 
nebriate, the insane, etc. Author is director of 


rity Organizati 
ndation, ion Department, Russell Sage 


( 





ACCOUNT 


OF A TREASURE-SI -ING EXPEDITION TO GUINA 
S. MATHEWS 


Tt MY ( 


ESSAYS IN THE EARLIER History OF AMERICAN 


CorporATIONS. By J. S. Davis. 2 vols. 
charts8vo Harv. U. P. ea. $2.50n. 
(Harvard Economic Studies.) 
Towarps A SANE FEMINISM. By Wilma 
Meikle. 168p.12mo McBride $1.25n. 


Very modern essays about women and men. Partial 
contents: The Buss-Beale blunder; The rediscovery of 
the working man; The break-up of the lady; Simplify- 
ing sex problems; How to be moral though married; 
Between the home and the labor market; The sin 


against the Holy Ghost; The fortune of war. 
Mytus ANp Lecenps or British NortTH 
America. Comp. and ed. by Katharine 
B. Judson. 21tp.illus.8vo McClg. $1.50n. 
Collection of quaint, pure and beautiful myths 
which give the Northern Indians’ ideas about natural 
and supernatural forces. 


Economics 


Conpitions oF Lapor IN AMERICAN INDUS- 
TriES. By W. Jett Lauck and E, Syden- 
stricker. 414p.tabs.12mo Funk & W. 


$1.75n. 

‘A summarization of the results of recent investiga- 
tions.” Unbiassed synthesis of facts, in non-technical 
style, for business men, students of economics, social 
workers and labor unionists. Shows wages, hours 
of labor, sanitary conditions, health of the worker 
and his family, family incomes, expenditures, mor- 


tality statistics. Gives distribution of wage-earn- 
ers according to race, industry, geographical divi- 
sions, with the extent of labor-union membership, 
etc. Authors are, respectively, director of the Bureau 


Washington, and publi 


of Applied Economics at 
Public Health Service. 


health statistician of U. S. 


Tue System oF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
or Great BRITAIN; a report. By W. F. 
Willoughby and others. Introd. by A 


Lawrence Lowell. 374p.8vo Apltn. $2.75n 
_Authoritative account of the principles and details 
of Great Britain’s budgetary system. Authors, who 
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formed the committee of investigation, are W. F. 

Willoughby, professor of jurisprudence and politics, 

Princeton University; W. W. Willoughby, professor 

of political science, Johns Hopkins University; and 

S. McC. Lindsay, professor of social legislation, Co- 

lumbia University. (Inst. for Government Research 

Studies in Administration.) 

Tue RarroAp Pros_tem. By Ed. Hungerford. 
265p. illus. part double maps12mo McClqg. 
$1.50n. 

Study of the physical and financia! condition of 
the United States railroads. Chapters on The sick 
man of American business (author’s characterization 
of the railroad); The railroad and national defense; 


The opportunity of the railroad; The labor plight of 
the railroad; and the regulation of the railroad. 


Military and Naval Science 


Dicest oF Davis’ MuiritrAry LAW OF THE 
Unitep STATES AND THE MANUAL FOR 
CoURTS-MARTIAL, INCLUDING THE ARTICLES 
or War. By H. G. Ball. 141p.16mo 
Hudson  75c. 

“Rev. to August 29, 1916.” 


MILITARY SKETCHING AND MAp Reapinc. By 
Capt. L. C. Grieves.  95p.illus.plans8vo 
U. S. Infantry Assn. $1 


How To SHOOT (INCLUDING CARE AND PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE RIFLE). By Maj. J. A. 
Moss. Introd. by Wm. Libbey. torp.illus. 
12mo Banta  50¢. 

At Pratrsspurc. By Allen French. 310p.12mo 
Scrib. $1.35n. 

Pictures of the fun and work at the training camp 


at Plattsburg, told in a series of letters purporting 
to be from a rookie—Richard Godwin. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL Service. By Com. 
Yates Stirling, jr. 58r1p.illus. in col. diagrs. 
I12mo Lipp. $2n. 

‘Special chapters. The naval aeroplane, by H. C. 
Mustin; Electricity in the navy, by C. S. UcDowell; 
First aid and hygiene, by Ralph Walker McDowell.” 
Describes the workings of all parts of every 
type of ship, and the functions and history of each; 
the method of tying knots and of signaling, the 
fundamentals of navigation, the organization of 
the Navy Department and Naval War College, and 


the importance of sea power as developed by Ad- 
miral Mahan. : 


War-sHips. By Ed. Lewis Atwood. 6th ed. 
338p.front.charts8vo Longm. $4n. 
“A text-book on the construction, protection, sta- 


bility, turning, etc., of war vessels: with 


i r numerous 
diagrams, 


JANE’s FicHtinc Sutps: 1916; an _ encyclo- 


pedia of the navies of the world. 10th 
year of issue. 449p.illus.maps.plansrt2mo 
Lemcke & B. $8.40n. 

Present issue includes details of the British navy 


(without photographs or matter useful to their enemy) 
which was omitted from 1915 volume. . 


Education 


EpucaTION AND Livinc. By Randolph Bourne. 
244p.12mo Cent. $1.25n. 


Constructive studies reprinted from The New Re- 
public on the “self-conscious” tendency of the mod- 
ern school in its every phase. Deprecates the older 
ideas about knowledge as discipline and contrasts their 
effects with the work done in Gary, and in the 
Flexner movement at Teachers’ College. 


VENTILATION IN RELATION TO MENTAL Work. 
By Edward Lee Thorndike. &83p.diagrs.8vo 


Teachers Coll. $1; pap. 75¢. 
(Contributions to Education.) 





A SeLectep List oF BooKs ON THE F; 
TION OF EarRLy CHILDHOOD. 14p.8vo 
Pr. Off. 

(U. S. Bur. of Education Circ. no. 1.) 

MEASUREMENTS OF SOME ACHIEVEMENTS 
ARITHMETIC. By C. Woody. 63p.diag: 
8vo Teachers Coll. $1; pap. 75c. 

(Contributions to Education.) 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN THE Psycuol! 
oF Reapinc. By W. A. Schmidt. 12 
illus.12mo Univ. of Chic. 75¢.n. 

(Supplementary Educational Monographs.) 

LEARNING TESTS WITH DEAF CHILDREN. By 
R. Pintner and D. G. Paterson. 23p.tabs 
diagrs.8vo Psych. Rev. 75c. 

(Psychological Monographs.) 

CORRELATION OF SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
EpuCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. By W. A 
McCall. 87p.8vo Teachers Coll. 75c. 

“With special attention to the measurement 
mental ability.” (Contributions to Education.) 

Tue RELATIONS OF GENERAL I NTELLIGENC! 
CERTAIN MENTAL AND PHysICAL TRAITS 
Py C. DeW. Mead. 117p.diagrs.8vo 
Teachers Coll. $1.50; pap. $1.15 

(Contributions to Education.) 

THE EpucATIONAL BEARINGS OF MOpERN 
PsycuoLtocy. By C. M. Meredith. 143p 
16mo H. Miff. 60c.n. 

(Riverside Educational Monographs.) 

THE ScIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE COLLEGE ST! 
DENT. By H. D. Kitson. 85p.diagrs.8vo 
Psych. Rev. 75c. 

(Psychological Monographs.) 

A DEFENSE OF CLASSICAL EpucaTion. By Rich 
W. Livingstone. 288p.12mo Macm. $1.40n. 

WoMEN AND Work; the economic value of 
college training. By Helen M. Bennett. 
286p.12mo Apltn. $1.50n. 

Comprehensive study, emphasizing what her exper'- 
ence as manager of the Chicago Bureau of Occupa 
tions has taught the author. Thinks there has_been 
too intense study of fields of work and insufficient 
study of individuals. Book will interest the young 
woman herself as well as employment managers, vot 
tional] advisers and social workers. 

THE CHILDREN’s Lrprary, A DyNAmMIcC FACTOR 
IN EDUCATION. 3y Sophy H. Powell. 
Introd. by John Cotton Dana. 474p.illus 
12mo H.W. Wils. $1.75 

Addressed to teachers, librarians and parents as a 
basis for determining the library’s place in educa- 


tion; and presents to each group the others’ points 
of view about the use of reading. 


A Dominie Dismissep. By A. S. Neill. 234p. 
12mo McBride $1.25n. 

Further adventures of the “Dominie’”’ of author's 
‘“‘A dominie’s log.” Tells how his radical experiment 
in education brought about his dismissal from his post, 
and how he became a cattleman in the village where 
he had been a schoolmaster. Contains frank and 
humorous comments on educational problems. 


Business 

THe ELEMENTS or Bustness Law; with illus- 
trative examples and problems. By E. W. 
Huffcut. Rey. by G. G. Bogert. 333p-8vo 
Ginn $1.12 

THe Taytor System oF ScrENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT. By C. B. Thompson.  175p.illus. 
charts4to A. W. Shaw leath. $10 


ce 2 i 
A report, in manual form, on the accomplish: 
ments of scientific management, supplemented with 
a discussion of how to secure some of the most im- 
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portant of these accomplishments.” Gives not only 
the theory, history and arguments of the Taylor 
cystem of efficiency, but describes the mechanical 


‘nd operating details common to a large number ot 
plants using it. 


MoperN Mutitinc. By Ernest Pull. 215p.illus. 
8vo Macm. $3n. 


“A practical manual on milling machines, milling 
accessories and milling operations, for the use of 
engineers, milling operators, practical mechanics, and 
engineering students.” 


Philology 


VoLpeR’s RussIAN ACCIDENCE IN TABLES. Ed. 
by Mark Sieff. 88p.4to Dutt. $1.50n. 


“Giving all the Russian declensions of nouns, ad- 
jectives, numerals, and pronouns; conjugations of 
verbs; formation of nouns, adjectives, numerals, and 
the aspects of verbs; to which is appended a chapter 
on the formation of augmentatives, diminutives, etc.; 
adapted for English students, and provided with a 
full index and grammatical glossary.” 


Russ1AN Composition. By J. Solomonoff. Pt 
1. 57p.16mo Dutt. $1.25n. 


“Consisting of anecdotes, fables, passages from 
English standard authors, etc.; with vocabulary to 
each passage and grammatical notes.” 


Science 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF VITAL PHENOMENA. 
By J. F. McClendon. 248p.8vo Prince. 
U. P. $an. 

“For students and investigators in the biological 
and medical sciences.’ Course of lectures and labora- 
tory work given in University of Minnesota, where 
author is assistant professor of physiology. 

THE Mysteries OF THE Flowers. By H. W. 
Faulkner. 8 illus. in col. and 143 draw- 
ings by auth. 243p.8vo Stokes $2n. 


Describes many varieties of American wild flowers, 


their mechanisms, and their methods of interchanging 
pollen. 


WortH KNow1Nnc SER. Illus. in col. 8vo 
Dou., P. $1.60n. 
Birps Worth Kwnowinc. By Neltje Blanchan. 
“Selected by the author from her writings: Bird 


neighbors, Birds that hunt and are hunted, How to 
attract the birds, Birds every child should know.” 
ButTerFiies WortH Knowinc. By Clarence M. 
Weed. 
Trees Worth Knowinc. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Witp FrLowers Wortn Knowinc. By Neltje 
Blanchan. New ed., adapted by Asa Don Dick- 
_ Inson from ‘‘Nature’s garden.” 
Each book of series has a general introduction, fol 
lowed by more detailed descriptions of the most 


—s families and their important individuals 
ndex, 


Engineering, Technology 


THe EncGineers’ Manuat. By R. G. Hud- 


son and others. 310p.figs.12mo Wiley 
$2n. , 


MECHANICAL MoveMENTS, Powers AND De- 
vices. By G. D. Hiscox. 4go9p.8vo Henley 


“A treatise describing mechanical movements and 
devices used in constructive and operative machinery 
and the mechanical arts; being practically a 
mechanical dictionary, commencing with a rudimen: 
tary description of the early known mechanical 
powers and detailing the various motions, appli- 
ances and inventions used in the mechanical arts 
to the present time, including a chapter on straight 
iné movements; il. by more than 1800 engravings 
specially made for this book.” 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES, MECHANICAL Move- 
MENTS AND NOVELTIES OF CONSTRUCTION. 
By G. D. Hiscox. 4th ed. 3096p.diagrs. 
8vo Henley $3 


“A complete work and a continuation, as a second 
volume, of the author’s book entitled ‘Mechanical 
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movements, powers and devices’; including an ex- 


planatory chapter on the leading conceptions of 
perpetual motion existing during the past three 
centuries; containing 1000 specially made _ illustra- 


tions,”’ 


Tue THeoryY oF MACHINES. 
2d ed. 340p.illus.8vo 
CHEMISTRY OF MATERIALS 
AND BuitpInGc INpustricrs. By R. B. 
Leighou. 449p.illus8vo McGraw-H. $3n. 


THE PROPERTIES OF AEROFOILS AND AERODYNA- 
mic Bopies. By A. W. Judge. 308p.illus. 


8vo Macm. $6n. 
“A text-book for aeronautical engineers, draughts- 
men and students.” 


EXPLOSIVES; their manufacture, tests, proper- 
ties and history. By A. Marshall. Rev. 
ed. with new illus. 2 vols. 8vo_ Blak. 


$16n. 
STORAGE BATTERIES SIMPLIFIED. 

Pagé. 241p.12mo Henley $1.50 

“Operating principles—care and industrial appll- 

cations; a complete, non-technical but authoritative 
treatise discussing the development of the modern 
storage battery, outlining the basic operation of 
the leading types; also the methods of construction, 
charging, maintenance and repair; all practical ap- 
plications of commercial batteries are shown and 
described; includes special instruction for care and 
repair of automobile batteries and glossary of terms; 
thoroly illus. with special charts, diagrs. and photo- 
graphs.” 


How to Run An AvuTomosiLe. By Victor W. 
Pagé. 178p.figs.fold.illus.12mo Henley $1 
““A concise, practical treatise written in simple 
language explaining the functions of modern gaso- 
line automobile parts, with complete instructions 
for driving and care; includes the most thoro 
and easily understood il. instructions on 1917 auto- 
mobile control systems ever published; il. with 72 
specially made diagrs. and authoritative photographs 
furnished by leading automobile manufacturers show- 
ing actual parts all in correct proportion.” 


THE INSURANCE ENGINEERS’ HAND Book. By 
W. D. Matthews. 728p.illus.diagrs.12mo 
Insur. Field. leath. $4 


“A reference book containing useful information, 
rules, tables and data; for the use of fire protection 
and fire prevention engineers, field men, examiners, 
local agents, architects, mechanics, firemen, students 
and others interested in the conservation of life and 
property; a revision of the Manual of inspections, 


pub, in 1908.” 


By R. W. Angus. 
McGraw-H,. $3n. 
OF THE MACHINE 


By Victor W. 


Agriculture, Gardening 


THE Joyous Art oF GARDENING; a book of 
first aid to the amateur. By Frances 
Duncan. 242p.illus.12mo Scrib. $1.75n. 

Initiates the beginner by easy degrees, giving clear 
directions for the different operations and cultivation. 

Suggests how the garden may best be suited to ex- 

isting surroundings, and how to choose flowers and 

shrubs for the given situation. 


Tue Potato. By A. W. Gilbert and others. 
318p.illus.tabs.mapsi2mo Macm. $1.50n. 
Brief and practical suggestions on the growing, 
breeding and marketing of potatoes. First author is 
professor of plant breeding at Cornell and formerly 
teacher of farm crops and director of_ agricultural 
extension work, University of Maine. (Rural Science 
Ser.) 
THE CHEMISTRY OF FARM 
E. Keitt. 265p.figs.12mo0 Wiley 
Farm Buitpincs; with plans and 
tions. 256p.illus.12mo0 Drake $1 
THe TRAINING OF A Forester. By Gifford 


Pinchot. Rev. ed. 157p.illus.12mo Lipp. 
$1.25n. 


Practice. By T. 
$1.25n. 


descrip- 
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A History OF THE PERCHERON Horse. Comp. 
by H. Sanders and W. Dinsmore. 602p. 


illus:maps12mo Breeder's Gaz. $2 _ 

“Including hitherto unpublished data concerning 

the origin and development of the modern type of 

heavy draft, drawn from authentic documents, rec- 
ords and manuscripts in the national archives of the 

French government; together with a detailed ac- 

count of the introduction and dissemination of the 

breed throughout the United States; to which is 
appended a symposium reflecting the views of lead- 
ing contemporary importers and breeders touching 

the selection, feeding and general management ol 

stallions, brood mares and foals.” 

First Lessons IN BEEKEEPING. By C, P. 
Dadant. 1067p.illus8vo Am. Bee Jour. 
$1 

A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEEKEEPING QUES- 
TIONS. By C. C. Miller. Comp. by M. 
G. Dadant. 276p.illus.1zmo Am. Bee 
Jour. $1.25 

“By C. C. Miller, as answered by 
columns of the American Bee Journal.”’ 

Pers; their history and care. By L. S. Cran- 
dall. Illus. from life. 284p.12mo Holt 
$2n. 

Gives special attention to the care of the more 
popular pets but covers nearly all animals kept for 


companionship. Includes suggestions for purchasers 
and historical accounts of animals. 


him in the 


Household Economics 


SETTER MEALS FoR Less Money. By Mary 
Green. 301p.12mo Holt $1.25n. 

Aims to meet the H. C. L. by economy that does 
not cut out all the “cakes and ale.” Recipes which 
require only a little meat, vegetable dishes which re- 
place meat, use of the cereals, dairy products, and 
other common foods, desserts with a small amount of 
butter and eggs. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Key To Simpte Cookery. By 
sarah T. H. Rorer. 208p.12zmo Arnold 

_ $1.25 ; 

Cookery expert here gives methods which will en- 
able the young housewife to have a good table at 
minimum cost of time and money. 

THe Canpy Cook Book. By Alice Bradley. 
228p.illus.12mo Litt., B. $1n. 

Three hundred recipes for candies that can be made 
at home without special machinery. Author is prin- 
cipal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery. 

Foop FOR THE WorkKeER. By Frances Stern 
and Gertrude T. Spitz. Foreword by L. 
B. Mendel. 138p.charts 8vo Whit. & 
Bar. $in. 

“The food values and cost of a series of menus 
and recipes for seven weeks.’”’ Prepared for the use 
of the visiting housekeeper among the poor of a 
large city. Both authors have had experience in 
such work and know the needs and conditions, 
THe Minimum Cost oF Livinc; a study of 

families of limited income in New York 
City. By Winifred Stuart Gibbs. 108p. 
chartsI2mo Macm. $i1n. 


Intensive study of household accounts kept by 
people whose incomes range from $200 to $1200. 
Items in the budgets—rents, food, fuel, light, cloth- 
ing, and sundries—discussed, and the conclusions based 
on actual expenses. 


1000 THiInGs A MoTHEeR SHouLD Know. By 
Mae S. Croy. 296p.12mo Put. $1.50n. 
“With reference to tiny babies and growing chil- 
dren; their clothes, their care, their food, their 
training, and their entertainment. Information ar- 
ranged on the plan of author’s ‘‘ro00 shorter ways 

around the house.” 

PLAY Lire IN THE First Eicut Years. By 
Luella A. Palmer. Introd. by P. S. Hill. 
Ed. by S. T. Stewart. 2091p.illus.music 
12mo Ginn $1.20 


May 10, 


Building, Housefurnishing 
INTERIOR DECORATION FOR THE SMALL H 
By Amy L. Rolfe. 171p.illus.12mo0 
$1.25n. . 
For people of moderate means, who wish ¢ 
guided by the rules of good taste and appropriat 
in buying furniture and draperies. 


Nl 


DrcorRATIVE ELEMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE. Py 
W. F. Paris. 152p.illus.8vo Lane $5) 
“Random observations on the eternal fitness of 1 
from a decorative point of view.”” Presents the | 
lems of form, size and styles, with the consider: 
of line and color, and their successful handling 
interior decoration. 


Fine Arts 


Tue Museum; a manual of the housing and 


care of art collections. By Margaret 1. 
Jackson. 291p.illus.1zmo Longm. $1.75n 
Suggestions for the architect, building committee, 
trustees, and staff of art, history, or scientific mu 
seums. Based upon author’s personal study and in 


spection of the great museums of Europe 
America, 


TowN PLANNING FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 
3y Walpole Town Planning Committee 
Ed. by C. S. Bird, jr. 509p.illus.maps 
12mo Apltn. $2n. See 
Book of practical suggestions divided into a general 
survey of handling town planning in small commu: 
nities (general surveys, ways and means, parks ar i 
playgrounds, town forests, community life, public 
health, commercial and industrial improvement), ‘nd 
such work as conducted recently in W alpole, Mass 
(National Municipal League Ser.) 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Arthur Byne and Mildred 
Stapley. 220 illus. from drawings and 
photos. by first auth. 458p.4to Put. $7.50n. 

“General view of the Plateresque and Herrera 
styles.” Presents brief historical sketch of how the 

[talian movement invaded Spain, biographical ma 

ter on the architects in this new style. _ Discusses 

Spanish domestic architecture and describes crit! 

cally the most famous buildings. Interesting to 

architects and travelers. Good illustrations made 


especially for the text. (Hispanic Soc, of America 
Pubs.) 


Domestic ArcuitectureE. By L. E. Robinson 
303p.illus.12mo Macm. $1.50n. 

Tue Stupy AND ENJoYMENT OF PICTURES. By 
Gertrude R. Brigham.  263p.illus.12mo 
Sully & K. $1.25n. i. 

Discusses about fifty pictures which show the progr¢ . 
of painting from the Renaissance to the present, an¢ 


the ideals of the different schools. Aims to help the 
student not only to know what he likes but why hi 


likes it. 

CATALOGUE OF ARRETINE Pottery. By George 
H. Chase for the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 111p.fol. H. Miff. $2.50n. 

Some EssENTIALS IN THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
By Frank Damrosch. 1o1p.12mo Schirm. 
$1.25n. 


“For the consideration of music-teachers, music- 
students and parents.” 


Games, Sports, Amusements 


PracticAL Motor Boat HANDLING, SEAMAN- 
SHIP AND Pmotinc. By C. F. Chapman. 
144p.illus.maps16mo Motor B. $in. 


“A handbook containing information which every 
motor boatman should know; especially prepared for 
the man who takes pride in handling his own boat 
and getting the greatest enjoyment out of cruising; 
adapted for the yachtsman interested in fitting him- 


self to be of service to his government in time ol 
war.” 
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RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. By W. H. Miller. 


24sp.illus.tabs.8vo Doran $2n. 
“The art of rifle and shotgun shooting for big 
game and feathered game; with special chapters 
on military rifle shooting; il. from _ photographs.” 
Practical, semi-technical information for the sports- 
man and the rookie. Chapters on rifle mechanics, 
sights and targets, clay-bird targets, snap shooting, 
two rifles for a poor man, etc. Author is editor of 
Field and Stream. 


Literature—Poetry 


Some ImMAGIST Ports: 1917: an annual an- 


thology. 96p.sq.12mo HH. Miff. 75c.n. 
Vers libre by Richard Aldington, “H.D.,” John 


Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Amy Lowell. 


War FLAMES. 
derwood. 


$1.35n. 


Poems grouped by nations which make 
| panorama of the war. 


By John Curtis Un- 
207p.I2mo Macm. 


Tue Cause; poems of the war. By 
Laurence Binyon. 122p.16mo 
H. Miff. $1n. 


Ar VANCOUVER’S WELL; and other 
poems of South and North. By 
J. Laurence Rentoul. 181p.12mo 
Macm. $1.5on. 


AspHALT; and other poems. By Or- 
rick Johns. 114p.12mo Knopf 
$1.25n. 

LottincpoN Downs; and_ other 
poems. By John Masefield. 
Limited ed. 5op.front.8vo Macm. 
$1.25n. 

PoEMS AND PARODIES. By T. M. 
Kettle. 86p.port.i2mo Stokes 
$in. 


Collected poems of an Irish professor, 
soldier, and leader who died fighting in 
France, 

Tue Yosemite; and other verse. By 
Caroline Hazard. 187p.12mo H. 
Miff. $1.25n. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CHECKLIST OF 
AMERICAN NEGRO Poetry. Comp. 
by A. A. Schomberg. 57p.8vo 
Heartman $2 


An Eventnc in My Liprary AMONG 
THE ENGLIisH Poets. By Stephen 
Coleridge. 226p.12mo Lane 
‘$r.25n. 

Discusses and quotes from Rupert 

Brooke, Masefield, Kipling, Watson, Whit- 

man, Lowell, Byrant, etc. 
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Victorien Sardou. Trans. from the French 

by Chas. A. Weissert. Introd. by trans- 

lator. 136p.12mo Badger $n. 
(Contemporary Dramatists Ser.) 


Five Pays: The Country Dressmaker; The 
Moonlighter; The Piedish; The Magic 

The Dandy Dolls. By G. Fitz- 

203p.12mo Litt., B. $1.25n. 


MoverN Liprary. 16mo Boni & L. ea. 60e.n. 

A Mrracte or Satnt ANTHONY; and five other 
plays. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 255p. 
Marriep. By August Strindberg. 254p. 


Glasses: 
maurice. 


A Dotu’s House; Guosts; AN ENEMY OF THI 
PeorpLte. By Henrik Ibsen. 252p. 


Literature—Drama 
THE PLays OF EMILE VERHAEREN: “TE I DON’T DO WHAT I TELL YOU, FANNY,” HE SHOUTED, “ILL 
T ‘ aan. DROWN” 
a Dawn; The Cloister; Philip csaite Wine entation aie aeete ed st ea See 
{; Helen of Sparta. By Emile ee aa 


Verhaeren. 330p.sq.8vo H. Mif.. 
S1.50n. 

ie Mornincsine Prays: Hattie; a drama; 
by Elva De Pue; One a Day; a fantasy; 
by Caroline Briggs; Markheim; a dra- 
matization; by Zellah Macdonald; The 
Home of the Free; a comedy; by Elmer 
L. Reizenstein; Introd. by Barrett H. 
Clark. 106p.r2mo F. Shay 75¢. 


Tur SORCERESS; a drama in five acts. By 


Literature—Essays and Miscellany 

CREATIVE CRITICISM; essays of the unity of 
genius and taste. By Joel E. Spingarn. 
138p.12mo flolt  $1.20n. 

Writes of the new spirit which pervades to-day’s 

literature, taking the form of freer expression and 

a wider range of subject. Correlates this new 


freedom in literature, fine arts, drama and vers 
libre with the functions of criticism. 
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FRUITS OF THE Spirit. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Introd. by Lyman Abbott. 344p. 
16mo Dodd, M. $1.25n. 


Essays on faith, action, achievement 
topics. 
STANDARDS. By Wm. C. Brownell. 


Scrib. $1n. 
On values, and the responsibility shared by the 
artist and -the individual in raising the standard of 
taste in dress, art, letters. 


LITERATURE IN THE MAKING; by 


and other 


I51p.Iz2mo 


some of its 


makers. By Joyce Kilmer. 318p.12mo 
Harp. $1.40n. 


Interviews, originally published in the New York 
Times, which set forth the creeds and practices of 
modern American writers. Partial contents: War 
stops literature, by W. D. Howells; The joys of 
the poor, by Kathleen Norris; The movies benefit 
literature, by Rex Beach; The passing of the snob, 
by E. S. Martin; Commercializing the sex instinct, by 
Robert Herrick; Sixteen don’ts for poets, by Arthur 
Guiterman; The novel must go, by Will. N. Harben; 


Evasive idealism in literature, by Ellen Glasgow; 
The new spirit in poetry, by Amy Lowell; Let 
poetry be free, by Josephine P. Peabody; The 


heresy of the supermanism, by C, R. Kennedy. 

Tue Note-Books oF SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR 
oF “ErREwHON.” Selections arranged and 
ed. by Henry Festing Jones with an introd. 


by Francis Hackett. 453p.port.12mo Dutt. 
$2n. 

Notebooks arranged by author’s literary executor 
and close friend. Include reflections, aphorisms, 
ideas, theories, sketches for unwritten articles and 
books, comment on life, literature, science, music 
and art. Reveal Butler the thinker, seer, satirist and 
inconoclast. Index. 


THE LookincG GLASs. 

12mo Lane $tn. 

New essays which apply the author’s optimism to 
the places in every-day life that need it. 

On FALiinGc In Love AND OTHER MATTERS. 
By Alfred Turner. 258p.port.t2zmo Dutt. 
$1.50n. 

Chatty essays on literary themes, several on the 
love affairs of some English poets. 
FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES. 

Symons. 405p.8vo Dutt. 

Critical essays and 

contents: St. 


By Frank Crane. 256p. 


By Arthur 
| $3n. 

literary appreciations. 
Augustine; Villon; 


Partial 
Edgar Allan Poe; 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes; Note on the genius of 

Thomas Hardy; Leon Cladel; Henrik Ibsen; Saro- 

jini Naidu; Welsh poetry. 

MatrHew ARNOLD; how to know him. By 
Stuart Pratt Sherman.  326p.port.12mo 


Bobbs-M. $1.50n. 

Presents Arnold as poet and critic of books, men, 
education and religion. Illustrated by many compiete 
poems and long prose passages. 

MISINFORMING A Nation. By Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright. 222p.12mo Huebsch 
$1.25n. 

Declaration of independence from the sway of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Reveals the consequences 
in continued provincialism if the United States accepts 
the Britannica’s attitude toward the literature, British 
painting, non-British painting, music, science, zxsthet- 
ics, philosophy and religion. 


Tue Mystic VISION IN THE GRAIL LEGEND 
AND Divine ComMepy. 116p.front.8vo 
Lemcke & B. $1.5o0n. 


Study of the effect of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation on the Grail romances and Dante’s poetry. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in English and Comp. Lit.) 
“THe Famsiy Arpum.” By Frank Wing. 

Drawings by the author. 8vo Rei. & B. 
75c.n.; $1.50n. 

Companion to the “Fotygraft Album,” thru which 
the enfant terrible gives away more family secrets. 
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Description and Travel 


THE RUvuSSIANS; an _ interpretation. 


Richardson L. Wright. 300p.8vo 
$1.50 
Aims to supplement statistics and news jtem 


which show how the wind blows in Russia, h 
knowledge of the ideals that are the power behind 
the wind. Thinks there is a basis for an ent 
cordiale between Russia and the United States. 
and opportunities for American industry. Author 
was correspondent for the New York World and the 
London Daily Express in Siberia and Manchuria 


sto 
" t 


Brazit TopAy AND ToMoRROW. - i. & 
Elliotts 348p.illus:maps8vo Macm. $2.25 


First discusses present conditions in Brazil, 
plaining who the Brazilian is, his political and s 
background, and what he has done to develop his 
territory. Succeeding chapters consider the mone 
tary conditions of the country, the problem of ex 
change, the source of income, the various means 
transit and the industries. Author has spent man) 
years in South America, and is literary editor 
Pan-American Magazine. 


WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S CapiTAL. By 
Wm. H. Taft and Jas. Bryce. Illus. with 
plans in col. 8vo Nat. Geograph. $1.50; 
$2 

Biography 


My Reminiscences. By Rabindranath Tagore 
Port. in col. by Sasi Kumar Hesh. 282p. 
illus.12mo Macm. $1.50n.  _ 

Series of vivid pictures of the various stages 
author’s mental and spiritual development and com- 
mentary upon his work in poetry, drama 
criticism, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT; the memoirs of his 
reader (1758-1760). By Henri de Catt 

r ™~ . . s a j 
[rans. by F. S. Flint. Introd. by Lord 
Roseberry. 2 vols. 352;344p.port.dvo 

H. Miff. $7.50n. 
“‘What may be accepted as a generally veracious 
account of Frederick as seen through the medium 0! 
highly coloured glasses.’”’ Catt was a French-speaking 
Swiss, who for over twenty years was the constant 
companion of Frederick in the post of reader. Me. 
moirs cover ‘the period of Zorndorf, Hochkirch and 
Kunersdorf. Translation of the French text of 1884, 
which was made from the manuscript in the Prussia! 
States Archives. 


Tue Lorp KitcHENER MemorriAL Book. Ed. 


by Sir Hedley F. Le Bas.  illus.ports.4to 


Doran $2.50n. 


“Published on behalf of the Lord Kitchener Na 


° ° os . . . teen 
tional Memorial Fund.’ Complete pictorial record 
of Lord Kitchener’s career, drawn from contempo 
rary papers and weeklies. Contains his_ recruiting 


speeches and tributes by the Earl of Derby, “8 
William Robertson, Joffre, Count Cadorna, Sir W1! 
liam Birdwood and other distinguished men. 


Jan Smuts. By N. Levi. With 12 illus. 317?. 


ports.8vo Longm. $2.50n. 
“Being a character sketch of Gen. the Hon. J. 
Smuts, K.C., M.L.A., Minister of Defence. Union 
South Africa.” Life of the lawyer, soldier, states 
man of East Africa, which puts his vigorous per 
sonality in the foreground, gives salient facts and 
touches on controversia! politics. 


C 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPERTRAMP._ By 
W. H. Davies. Pref. by Bernard Shaw. 
365p.8v0 Knopf $2.50n. | 

Record of the years the author traveled America 

as a tramp, crossed and recrossed the Atlantic as a 

cattleman, earning money and squandering it—usually 

on drink. Returning to England, he begged and 
peddled, and always had the feeling that he must 
write. Tells of his beginnings as a writer, which he 

thinks as faithful to the ordinary experience 1" 

this line as his account of the hobo’s life. 
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from 1870 to 1914, to which book’s introduction and 
conclusion are devoted. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Repet Reerer. By J. M. 


Morgan. 510p.illus.ports.8vo H. Miff. $3n. 
Autobiography of a Confederate blockade runner, 
who later served in the Khedive of Egypt’s army, 
saw something of Mexico and Central America in a 
business capacity, and was United States consul- 
general in Australasia under Cleveland. 


History 


A History oF THE UNITED States. By Ed- 
ward Channing. 8 vols. vol. 4, Federal- 
ists and Republicans, 1789-1815.  583p. 
mapsizmo Macm. $2.75n. 

Covers the organization of the government of 
Washington and Hamilton following the ratification 
of the constitution, the quasi-war with France, the 
triumph of Jeffersonian Republicanism and _ the 
commercial conflict which ended with the War of 
1812, 

AN OLp FRONTIER OF FRANCE; the Niagara re- 
gion and adjacent lakes under French 
control. By F. H. Severance. 2 vols. 
453 :405p.illus.ports.maps&8vo Dodd, M. 
$7.50n. 

Sets forth simply the events of the period of French 
occupancy of the Magari region with little theoriz- 
ing on the policies of the rival powers. Aims to 
supplement previous accounts. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Prince B. H. M. C. 
von Bilow. Foreword by J. W. Headlam. 
Trans. by Marie A. Lewenz. Rev. ed. 
378p.ports.8vo Dodd, M. $a2n. 


THREE Peace CONGRESSES OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By Chas. Downer Hazen and 
others. Claimants to Constantinople. By 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. 98p.8vo Harv. 
Gk 79. 

Essays discussing the Congresses of Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin, the geographical position of Constantinople 
and the historic claims which successive national] 
states have made upon it. 

Pustic ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
By Pramathanath Banerjea. 328p.8vo 
Macm. $2.50n. 


European War 


GRAPES OF WratH. By Boyd Cable. 285p. 
12mo Dutt. $1.50n. 

Author says his ambition is to describe what a 
“big push” is like to the average infantry private, 
what he sees and knows and suffers, his acceptance 
of the horrors as the workaday business of battle, 
and the faith in victory that animates his endurance. 


THE BATTLE oF VERDUN (FEBRUARY 2I-MaAy 7). 
By Henry Dugard. Trans. by F. A. 
Holt. 32 illus. and maps. 287p.12mo 
Dodd, M. $1.50n. 

_ A detailed account of the Battle of Verdun told 

in part by those who fought in it. 

A GERMAN DESERTER’S WAR EXPERIENCE. 
Trans. by J. Koettgen. 192p.12m0 Huebsch 
$in. 

Written from the view of the soldier involuntarily 
bearing arms; in this case a German Socialist who 
was in the Belgian advance and at Verdun. He es- 
caped_ to Holland, determined never again to partici- 
pate in such unthinkable scenes as he describes. 
ComrADES IN Arms. By Capt. P. Millet. 

Trans. by Lady Frazer. Introd. by J. 
St. L. Strachey. 272p.12mo Doran $tn. 
Little vignettes from the trenches, showing up 


Tommy Atkins as he looks to his French brother-in- 
arms—the Poilu. 
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PINCHER MartTIN, O. D.; a story of the inner 
life of the Royal Navy. By “Taffrail.” 
Illus. by C. F. Williams. 338p.12mo H. 
Miff. $1.50n. 


Tells humorously the making of Pincher Martin 
into an O. D. or ordinary seaman. Then comes the 
real business of his life on a pre-dreadnought battle- 
ship, and on a torpedo boat destroyer which dis- 
tinguishes herself in the Jutland fight. 


LETTERS FROM A FRENCH HospiTAL. 96p.12mo 
H. Miff. $1n. 


Vivid and authentic picture of an untrained girl’s 
experiences in caring for wounded soldiers. 

ITALY IN THE War. By Sidney Low. 328p.32 
illus.3zmapsi2mo Longm. $1.75n. 

Aims to enlarge our understanding of Italy’s prob- 
lems and her future hopes. Outlines her political 
and military history since August 1914, and writes 
from material gathered as guest of the Italian 
Headquarters Staff. 


Oren Boats. By Alired Noyes. 95p.16mo 
Stokes 50c.n. 
Report of the suffering and tragedy which follow 


submarine attacks on merchantmen. Incidental 
poems on the wireless and on a trawler. 


THE GERMAN Roap To THE East. By Evans 


Lewin. 340p.map8vo Doran §$2.50n. 

“An account of the ‘Drang nach osten’ and of 
Teutonic aims in the Near and Middle Fast.” 
Study of Germany’s colonial policy and of the 
use she has for Turkey in creating a Germanic 
world-power. Considers that the whole nation in- 
dorses this Pan-Germanism, which British politicians 
have discounted as the ambition of a small group. 
Shows what a death blow to these aspirations are 
the British successes at Bagdad. Author is li- 
brarian, Royal Colonial Institute of Great Britain. 


Tur LANpD oF THE DEEPENING SHADOW: Ger- 
many-at-war. By D. T. Curtin. 337p.port. 
12mo Doran $1.50n. 

Statement of the truth of conditions in Germany— 
the result of intimate observations made by the 


author, a young American correspondent, under 
dangerous circumstances. 


IN THE CLAWS OF THE GERMAN Eacie. By 
A.R. Williams. 282p.illus.1.2mo Dutt. $1.50n. 
First-hand narrative of the Martyrdom of Belgium. 

Reprinted from The Outlook. 

Scraps OF Paper: German Proclamations in 
Belgium and France. Foreword by Ian 
Malcolm. 37p.illus.fol. Doran 25¢c.n. 

Reduced photographic facsimiles (and translations) 
of notices posted by the Germans thruout the in- 


vaded countries. They answer the question of what 
“frightfulness” means. 


WeoMEN OF BELGIUM: turning tragedy to tri- 
umph. By Charlotte Kellogg. Introd. by 
Herb. C. Hoover. 228p.illus.12zmo Funk 
& W. $in. 

Record of the courage and ability of the Belgian 
women in carrying on hundreds of bureaus where the 
people are fed, children cared for, and work provided. 
Author spent eight months with American Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, to which she will devote 
the profits from her book. 

Wuy We Are at War; messages to the Con- 
gress Jan. to April, 1917. By President 
Wilson. 78p.16mo Harp. 50c.n. 

“With the President’s Proclamation of war, April 
6, 1917, and his Message to the American people, 
April 15, 1917.” President Wilson’s messages to 
Congress on the world league for peace, on the 
severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, on 
arming American ships, or declaring war against 
Germany; and those to the country proclaiming war 
and calling on all “to speak, act and serve together.” 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF 
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THE Two Houses or Concress, APRIL 2, 
1917. By President Wilson. Clode 25c.; 
Dou., P. 5oc., $1 

President Wilson’s war message. All profits from 
book will be given to the Red Cross. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM ; the cul- 

mination of modern history. By Ramsey 
Muir. 229p.12mo H. Miff. $1.25n. 

Traces growth of these movements as a whole, and 
concludes that the gain at the end of the war will 
come thru recognizing their mutual dependence, not 
their surface hostility. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF PEACE AND 
THE TERMS OF ITS PERPETUATION. By 
Thorstein B. Veblen. 380p.12mo0 Macm. 
$2n. 

Analyzes current state of affairs and of opinion 


with a view to determining conditions to be met 
in terms of settlement if a lasting peace is con- 


cluded. 
Tue ALTAR OF FREEDOM. By Mary Roberts 


Rinehart. 47p.i2mo H. Miff. 5o0c.n. 
Appeal to American mothers to make the greatest 
sacrifices in the war, saying that “personal service is 
not rolling bandages for the other woman’s son.” 


Books for Boys and Girls—Fiction 
THe PoLrar Hunters. By F. W. Rolt-Wheel- 
er. With 34 illus. mostly from photos 
loaned by American Mus. of Nat. Hist. 
3690p.12mo Loth., L. & S. $1.35n. 

Picture of Eskimo life, fights with walrus and 
polar bear, ice perils, and the deeds of our own 
Arctic explorers woven into a story for boys. (Mu- 
seum Books.) 
Scott Burton, Forester. By E. G. Cheyney. 

Illus. in col. by Norman Rockwell. 3009p. 
12mo Apltn. $1.35n. 

Scott Burton goes West to take a course in forestry 
in the University of Minnesota. He is enthusiastic 
over the life and works hard. He becomes very popu- 


lar and nearly has his head turned. Story includes 
the account of his many exciting experiences. 


Tue Trait oF TECUMSEH. By Paul G. Tom- 
linson. Front. by T. de Thulstrup. 2097p. 
illus. in col.i2zmo Apltn. $1.35n. 

Story of four young men who were volunteers when 
the state troops were called out against the Indians 
aroused by the famous chieftain, Tecumseh. (Great 
Indian Chiefs Series.) 
STRANGE STORIES OF THE GREAT VALLEY; the 

adventure of a boy pioneer. By Johnston 
Grosvenor. 22Ip.illus.12mo Harp. $1n. 

A pioneer boy in the early 19th century is a par- 

taker or witness of many historical happenings in 


Indiana and adjacent states. He meets “Johnny 
Appleseed” and Abraham Lincoln, 


THE SHADOW OF THE NorTH; a story of old 


New York and a lost campaign. By Jos. 
A. Altsheler. Illus. in col. by C. L. 
Wrenn. 350p.I2mo Aplin. $1.35n. 


Independent story of the French and Indian Wars, 
which brings in the important characters in “The 


hunters of the hills.” 
Srconp Base Sitoan. By Christopher Ma- 
thewson. Illus. by E. C. Caswell. 302p. 
12m0 Dodd, M. $1.35n. 
Baseball story by the well-known Giant, telling of 
Sloan’s fielding ability and timely hitting that won 
him the game and his position as second baseman. 
St. Paut THE Hero. By R. M. Jones. 172p. 
illus:mapi2mo Macm. $in. 
Written in semi-fiction form for young people. 
Lucite, BrRINGER OF Joy. By Elizabeth M. 
Duffield. Illus. by M. P. Taylor. 3009p. 
12mo Sully & K. $i1n. 
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Third of the ‘‘Lucile’’ books consists of a series of 
adventures, laughable and exciting. Book is per- 
meated with the camp-fire spirit. Lucile’s romance is 
suggested at the close. 


Miss Lr’ Tweetty. By Louise Clarke Pyr- 


nelle. 254p.illus.12mo Harp.  $1.20n. 
Story of a little girl, who lived on a plantation 
in Alabama in the old days before the Civil War. 


Written in the vein of the author’s “Diddie, Dumps 
and Tot.” 


JEAN OF GREENACRES. -By Izola L. Forrester. 
Illus. by Anna Garrett. 344p.12mo Jacobs 
$1.25n. 

About a family of girls in the country and Jean, 
the oldest, who goes to the city to take up art. 
More than one obstacle comes in her way, but she 
surmounts them all. 

VIRGINIA OF ELK CREEK VALLEY. 
Chase. Illus. by R. F. Elwell. 
in col.i2zmo Page $1.35n. 

Sequel to ‘“‘The girl from the Big Horn country,’ 


in which Virginia invites her Eastern friends for a 
vacation on the ranch. 


Rosemary. By Alice E. Allen. 
Josephine Bruce. 

(Cozy Corner Ser.) 
How THE ANIMALS CAME TO THE CIRCUS. 
By Elizabeth Gale. Illus., part in col., by 


Warner Carr. 76p.12mo Rand, MeN. 
50c.n. 


Bitty Rosin AND His NeicHsors. By Clara 
I. Judson. 76p.illus.part in col.t2mo Rand, 
McN. 50c.n. 


Sunpay Story Hour. By Laura E. Cragin. 
Illus. by Helen W. Cooke. 215p.12mo 
Doran $1.25n. 


Collection of simply told stories, to be used in the 
home to teach religious and ethical truth. 


By Mary 
207 p.front. 


Illus. by 
96p.16mo Page 500. 


Books for Boys and Girls—Non-Fiction 


Tue Roys’ Book oF POoLicEMEN. 
Crump. 290p.illus.12mo Dodd, M. $1.35n. 


Tells boys about patrolmen, traffic guards and 
other kinds of policemen and gives an idea of their 


duties. 

Wuen I Was a Boy 1n Roumania. By J. 
S. Van Teslaar. Illus. from photos. 1709p. 
port.i2mo Loth., L. & S. 75¢.n. 2) 

Child life in Roumania described by physician 
who grew up there and has since attained prominence 
in this country by research work at three large 
universities. (Children of Other Lands Books.) 
Happy: the life of a bee. By Walter F. 

McCaleb. Illus. and dec. by C. B. Davis. 
119p.12mo Harp. 75c.n. 

Happy, a bee, tells the story of his life from the 
biting thru his cell to the mating of a new queen 
bee. Scientifically true to facts. 

Tue Fairy Housekeepers. By Norma Bright 
Carson. Illus. by Hazeltine Fewsmith. 
12mo Loth, L. & S. $1 

Shows the features of the changing seasons as 
the work of fairy housekeepers for good Mother 


By Irving 


Nature. 

LittLE BrotHers To THE Scouts. By E. A. 
W. Hyde. Illus., part in col., by Blanche 
Fisher Wright. 72p.12mo Rand, McN. 
50¢.n, 

Story Prays. By Mary L. Hall and Sara E. 
Palmer. 8op.illus8vo Loth, L. & S. 
$1.25n. 

Suggestive material for teaching children self 
expression. Used by authors, graduates of the 


National Kindergarten College, Chicago. 











For Summer Sales 











Fiction 
Virginia of Elk Creek A Place in the Sun 
Valley Or The Making of an American 


A sequel to last year’s success, “The 
Girl from the Big Horn Country.” 
By MARY E. CHASE By MRS. HENRY BACKUS 
(Ready ) (Ready) 
Each, i'lustrated, net $1.35 


The big new patriotic novel 


Fiction for Young People 


The House on Blue Bonnet: 
the Hill Debutante 


By MARGARET R. PIPER By LELA HORN RICHARDS 
Author of the famous “Cheerful” Books. A fifth volume in the popular Blue Bon- 
(Ready June ist) net Series. 
Each, illustrated, $1.50 


Rosemary The Barbarian 


; te By BREWER CORCORAN 
A new volume in the COSY CORNER One of the finest stories of school life 
SERIES. since “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


A new ‘‘Spell’’ Book 


The Spell of China 


By ARCHIE BELL, author of “The Spell of Egypt,” etc. 


China’s awakening to the call of modern civilization has been but little known or 
understood in our western world. Therefore Mr. Bell’s vivid and thoro description of 
China—including Korea and Manchuria—as it is today is most timely. 

Illustrated, net $2.50 ; 


(Ready) 


Illustrated, 50c. (Ready ) (Ready) 


(Ready in June) 


New Editions 


Hypnotism Practical Palmistry 
By CARL SEXTUS for the Amateur 


Its facts, theories and related phenomena By EVELINE MICHELL FARWELL 
with explanatory anecdotes, descriptions Palmistry will furnish many interesting 
and reminiscences. hours of diversion in the home or in social 
Net $2.00 gatherings. 


Net $1.00 
(Ready) ‘ (Ready) 
a The Page Company *T.:. 
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GUIDE TO BOOKS 


FOR 
Patriotic Amveriransz 


ATTENTION! 


A copy of this timely book list, prepared by the PUBLISH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY, will be supplied free by your bookseller on ap- 
plication. It contains 68 pages of patriotic reading and lists of 


books on “Preparedness,” from training a Rookie to hoeing a 
potato patch. 
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i O N’S INDIA PAPER 
STANDARD AUTHORS 
These handy little volumes fit the pocket (size 4x6 inches and only 2 an inch 
thick), are printed from large easy reading type, and because of the India paper are so 


light in weight, they do not tire the hand. This makes them ideal books for the hot 
summer months. 





















The works of the best fiction writers are now included in this unique series of books 
in leather binding, Dickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare, Scott, Eliot, Poe, Stevenson, Hugo, 
Dumas, Trollope and others. 


POE Nelson's New Old Style SCOTT 


Century Style, Two 

























completein Volumes. AUSTEN 
ae. Seems BRONTES 
ELIOT . EMERSON 
DUMAS ‘| TROLLOPE 
DICKENS Py SHAKESPEARE 
THACKERAY SELECTED WORKS 
STEVENSON = THE TYPE ISTHE SAME IN BOTH. OF BEST AUTHORS 














The use of Nelson’s India paper permits us to condense the largest two-volume 
edition of the old style into one, without reducing the size of type, over 800 pages of 
large type in one volume that fits your pocket. 


The New Century Library 


is bound in soft, smooth, limp leather; the price is but $1.25 net per volume, sold in 
single volumes or complete sets. 


Editions De Luxe of Standard Authors 


are the same as the New Century Library in better binding, full genuine Morocco, red 
under gold edges, marbled end papers and special illustrations. These are sold in 
single volumes or complete sets at $1.50 net per volume. 










NELSON'S CHOICE LIBRARY 


New and handsome editions of many books of. outstanding merit and great interest, 
the original cost of which restricted their enjoyment to a limited circle of readers. 
These volumes are well printed and illustrated, and are bound in cloth, gilt tops, with 
attractive jackets in colors. Price, 50 cents net.” 

The volumes already published are as follows: 

1. The Life of Alexander ae, 4. The Journal of the De Goncourts. 
. S. Oliver 






2. Mexico as I Saw It. 5. The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie 


S. Macnaughton 
3. The Golden Treasury. 
F. T. Palgrave 6. Collected Poems of Henry Newbolt. 








Send for Complete Catalogue of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, Hymnals, Etc. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


PUBLISHERS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE (Corner 27th Street) NEW YORK 
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GIVE MY LOVE 
TO MARIA 


By FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE 


Twelve Short Stories, Three of Which 
Have Won Prizes 


New York Times: 

“Tust the sort of book you might take on 

a . . ° ” 
a railway journey to while away the time. 
The Standard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“These stories will reward the reader of 
them with many unexpected turn of events 
which add to their interest and significance.” 
New York Evening Post: 

“They are decidedly more than interest- 
ing, being both well-conceived and_ well 
written. The characters are real and do 
real things.” 

Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MORNING 


A Romance 
By GUY FITCH PHELPS 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


“It is a brave story which Mr. Phelps tells 
in ‘The Mountains of the Morning.’ ” 


Cincinnati Tribune: 
“A beautiful romance—pure, wholesome 


and interesting. The scene is laid in our 


own great West-land, in the Valley of the 
Silver Bow.” 


The Mirror, Manchester, N. H.: 


“Mr. Phelps has given in this delightful 
roniance a most refreshing and _ interesting 
volume.” 


Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 








Eixwinooonves| NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
, CHICAGO = 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY @@ec= ime 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 1 


“ At ae 
i oonailiitemenntio 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 








STEWART & KIDD CO. 
SPRING and SUMMER LIST 





Lake and Stream Game Fishing 


By DIXIE CARROLL, Fishing Editor of 
the National Sportsman. With an In- 
troduction by James Keeley and Fore- 
word by Jack Lait 


A book on Fish, Fishing, Mod- 
ern Methods and Tackle. Many 
illustrations from photographs. 
Colored Cover Jacket. Net $1.75 


Portmanteau Plays 
By STUART WALKER. With an In- 
troduction by Edward Hale Bierstadt 

This volume contains four One 
Act plays by the inventor and 
director of the Portmanteau 
Theater. They are: 

Six Who Pass While the Len- 

tils Boil. 

Trimplet. 

Medicine-Show. 

Nevertheless. 

Five full-page illustrations on 
cameo paper. Net $1.50 
Comedies of Words and Other 
Plays 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Trans- 
lated by Pierre Loving 

The contents are: 

The Hour of Recognition. 

Great Scenes. 

The Festival of Bacchus. 

His Helpmate. 

Literature. 

S.& K. Dramatic Series. Net $1.50 


More Short Plays 


By MARY MacMILLAN, Author of 
**Short Plays’’ 


This volume contains “The 
Pioneers,” “Honey,” “In Medel- 
esia,” “The Dryad,” “The Dress 
Rehearsal of Hamlet,” “At the 
Church” and “His Second Girl.” 
Uniform with “Short Plays.” 

Net $1.50 
The Education of the Young in 
Sex Hygiene 
A Text Book for Parents and Teachers 
By ROBERT N. WILLSON, M.D. 

The importance of this volume 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
The subject is of vital interest to 
all. 72 illustrations and charts, 
8vo. Net $2.00 





STEWART & KIDD CO. 
Publishers :: Cincinnati, U.S. A. 








May 109, 1917 
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OMAR ITE TTT 


SUMMER FICTION—Cheering and emt 


I ORO. SON CE) JULY 6thii 
The Red Planet By 











A story of wartime, but not of war. Love and mystery and William J. Locke 
love again—these are the threads the war god tangled, and 
W. J. Locke has unravelled in this, his best story since ‘The Author of 


Beloved Vagabond.” Net, $1.50 “The Wonderful Year,” etc. 


MMMMMINNNINwM/.N NVI SPRING SUCCESSES 
The Magpie’s Nest 4 










An entertaining, straightforward romance of a young girl of Isabel Paterson 
Northwestern Canada who adventured off in search of happiness. 
“A well planned story with literary deftness . . . will sustain a Author of 
the reputation Mrs. Paterson established with ‘The Shadow “The Shadow Riders” 
Riders.’ "—New York Sun. Net, $1.40 















Sea Plunder By 
A typical Stacpoole South Sea tale that has the real flavor of H. De Vere Stacpoole 


daredevil adventure and is as thrilling as the best of Stevenson’s Author of 
sea stories. Net, $1.30 “The Gold Trail,” etc. 


| 


The Wanderer ona Thousand By 
Hills Edith Wherry 


A dramatic narrative of a vouth of English parentage who was 
brought up as a Chinese. The splendor, the glamor, and the ‘a = 
romance of the Oriental World are here pictured with sincerity, The Red Lantern 
rare power and reality. Net, $1.40 


Author of 


MUTNTTTITTTTIITTTNTITTNTTUITITITIITVITTTVTIVUTOTVINVVNIOTVOTOVUIQTONUTINOTTONOTTTOOOTTOOINUTTOOUTTEONUETEOETOAETVOO AMORA TOSS EROS 
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‘ 
The End of the Flight 7 
The stirring story of a strong man who learns the real mean- ; 
: ing of success, clashing with “a small-town counterpart of the Burton Kline = 
= Unchastened Woman .. . in a scene more typically American ; = 
= than the setting of many a novel from hands that deliberately Author of = 
= choose material for its calculatedly wide appeal.’ oan “Struck by Lightning” = 
= Transcript. Net, $1.50 = 


Hu 


HHH 


it] 






Mr. Cushing and By 
Mile. Du Chastel Frances Rumsey 


AAUP TA TATE 


A Franco-American romance. Daring in idea, masterful in A New American Novelist with 
treatment and beautiful in phrasing, it is the first real interna- a Future 
= tional novel since ““The American” of Henry James. Net, $1.40 


HVEALAVAVUETAUIDUHTHAIARONLAUITALHTAT 


HNMHI 





HE 


NI 


With charm of diction and skillful character delineation the Muriel Hine 
author works out the problem of the life stories of a woman in Author of 
the autumn and a girl in the springtime of life. Net, $1.40 “The Individual,” etc. 


The Gay Life | By 


Autumn | 4 





HHAAVHAAUAVATEUANTYTALAAU OETA 


ATULITHOMANTHUNALIUQUUULHOATHOOA NEIL THIOTTETTT 
= aTVQUUUINVWATVANIAETAULIEONVOANUANLAUGGHOLUULHO UL ANOS CUS 





Keble Howard 


Author of ‘Forked Lightning” 


“The novel is clever, amusing and graphic in its account of 
> novel | » ar g gray 
Stage life.”—New York Times. Net, $1.30 





Cleomenes ” 
A thrilling romance of ancient Rome, having for its central Maris Warrington 


figures the Emperor Nero, the great sculptor Cleomenes and a 


beautiful slave girl. Net, $1.40 etd 
FUNTIONAIAUUGNOTCNUOOVUOUUENAROAUAUATORURUEEAUEUUAARORUROUUOCA UPTO EET INUULYUUIRULSONLUAAIAGUEISES NULL 


JOHN LANE COMPANY #£Publishers NEW YORK 
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Good Books for Summer Reading 


| 















By the Author of “Just David,” “Pollyanna,” a 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“Mrs. Porter has given us here another of her delightfully sympathetic tales. There 
are misunderstandings and heartaches and bitter hatreds in it, as there are in real life. 
But there are also reconciliation, restored faith and love, and crowniag happiness, as 
also there are in real life... . It is a genuinely human and lovable story."-—New York 
Tribune. 

Illustrated in color. $1.40 net. 


THE TRIFLERS 
B 


y 
Frederick Orin Bartlett 


Author of “The Wall Street Girl” 

















‘A genuine love story, pure and 
sweet and big... as refreshing and 
delightful as “The Wall Street Girl.’ ” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated. $1.40 net. 


ONE YEAR OF 
PIERROT 


“*One Year of Pierrot’ is a masterpiece. . . . 
To read it is to take pleasure in a veritable literary 
triumph.”——Boston Transcript. 













THE YUKON 
TRAIL 


By William MacLeod Raine 
Author of “Steve Yeager” 


The story of two strong men—one a college 
graduate and football hero, the other a suecessful 
miner—and of the girl they both loved, in a 
country where might makes right, 


Illustrated. $1.35 net, 


YOUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


By Enos A. Mills 


This is the complete and authoritative book on 
America’s national parks that tourists and nature 
lovers have long been waiting for! Supplemented 
by a wealth of guide-book information by Law- 
rence F,. Schmeckebier. 


















“The whole book is an idyl of motherhood, 
without a note out of tune.”—London Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Illustrated by Lester G. Hornby, $1.50 net. 


THE HEART OF 
THE BALKANS 


By Demetra Vaka 
Author of “Haremlik” 


Life in the most picturesque and least-known 
corner of Europe described in story form with a 
vividness and dramatic force that will equally 
attract the fiction reader and those interested in 
books of travel. 


Frontispiece by Benda. $1.50 net. 

































Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 

















